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Pies ENE S MESSAGE 


ou are in for a treat. What follows is a delightful chronicle of the evolution of 

he Valley Club of Montecito. While many clubs may suspect they are special, we on 
the other hand know we are unique and this fascinating account of our development 
conveys that uniqueness very well. On these pages the tone and tempo of The Valley 
Club are accurately captured by the anecdotes, chronology, and wonderful choice of 
photographs. Their obvious affinity for the subject has enabled our authors to produce 
an interesting and highly readable account of “where we've been and how we got here.” 

The idea for a written record of the first seventy years of The Valley Club first 
surfaced in 1992, when long time member Harry Ward suggested it to then President 
Bill Bailey. The original Committee was chaired by Harry and included Paul Slater, 
Pete Peck, Charles Ott, Art Schultz, and Gordon Booth. Significant progress was made 
during the next few years as Paul took over the leadership following Harry’s death. The 
present Committee, chaired by Pete and including Charles and Art, has efficiently 
brought the entire effort to remarkable fruition. 

The Valley Club is a place of common definitions and shared expectations. It is a 
place which is confident and secure in its identity. This book conveys so well the valued 
themes of tradition, pride in our MacKenzie golf jewel, enjoyment of exquisite food 
and immensely congenial social activities, appreciation of a devoted staff and the energy 
and goodwill of an extraordinary membership. Enjoy what lies ahead. 

I think you will sense the pleasure which went into compiling this affectionate 


history. It expresses with uncanny accuracy that which we so treasure—the spirit which 


Gal 


Arthur J. Merovick 


is this special place. 
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FOREWORD 


TF. increasing popularity of golf in the United States has stimulated an extraordinary 
production of histories of the game, guides to improved play, anecdotes, videotapes, 
new or allegedly improved equipment, courses, and what may seem to be almost a 
separate culture. Prominent in this outpouring has been the publication of the history 
of many golf courses and the clubs of which they are a part. 

Los Angeles Country Club, organized in 1897, celebrated its centennial in 1997 
with the production of a history of its golf courses and its many activities through the 
years. That history pays attention to the highly regarded architect of its present courses, 
George C. Thomas, Jr. Burlingame Country Club, founded in 1893, and boasting one 
of the earliest, although not the first, golf courses in California, in December 1992 
published its salute to its centenary. San Francisco Golf Club was established in 1895, 
and opened its golf course to play late in that year; this initial facility was a nine-holer 
on the Presidio grounds near what is now the Golden Gate Bridge. It was not until 
the early years of this century that its present course was built. Its centenary was duly 
celebrated three years ago. Some details of the founding of the incomparable Cypress 
Point Club, in Pebble Beach, were revealed in an afterword, written by Lewis A. 
Lapham, to Alister MacKenzie’s 1920 book Golf Architecture. In it Mr. Lapham, a 
brother of Valley Club member Carol Valentine, describes in some detail the planning 
by MacKenzie of the Cypress course, its building, and its adherence to the MacKenzie 
philosophy that a golf course should adapt to and preserve the terrain on which it is 
built, with a minimum of artifice. Cypress Point has recently published a history of its 
first seventy years; it was written by Roger D. Lapham, Jr, another brother of Carol 
Valentine. 

These are but a few of the most respected and long-lived golf clubs and courses in 


California that have published their stories. The Valley Club of Montecito shares with 


Opposite: Stately oaks and 
sycamores line the 3rd Fairway. 
Steps in the distance lead up 
to the 4th Tee. 
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them a distinguished heritage, has, at least in the opinion of its members, earned 
characterization as venerable, and has, therefore, a story which bears telling. 

That story, which follows, is a narrative which seeks to preserve those things 
enumerated in Arthur Merovick’s greeting. It is the product of the members of the 
Archive Committee, whose efforts would not have been as successful as, it is hoped, 
you will find them without the contributions by the following: The Club’s Board of 
Directors, who have patiently awaited, but faithfully supported, the Committee's efforts; 
Scott Puailoa, the Club Golf Professional, whose long service to the Club and whose 
association with other Professional Golf Association members and organizations brought 
enlightenment and amusement to the text; Fred Bradley, Editor of the Valley Club 
monthly Bulletin, whose analysis of some of the golf holes illustrated Alister 
MacKenzie’s philosophy in action; Palmer Jackson and Hewes Crispin, who early in 
the project offered the encouragement of the Valley Club Fund in the belief that the 
effort was deserving. 

The Valley Club staff, especially Carol Collins, offered all sorts of assistance to 
this book—producing and reproducing documents, memorabilia, old club records, 
and the like, and editing, processing, copying—smiling all the while. Many members 
of the Club responded to requests for documents, photographs, amusing incidents, 
and other bits of information which have added so much to the effort to demonstrate 
the character of their unique organization. In addition, we appreciate the extraordinarily 
beautiful color photography by William B. Dewey, and the expertise and patient guid- 
ance of Publisher Jane Freeburg and graphic designer Lucy Brown of Companion Press, 
who contributed their experience and superior taste to the publication of the book. 

We hope that this product of these combined efforts will stimulate your continued 


affection for and support of the The Valley Club of Montecito. 


The Archive Committee 


Austin H. Peck, Jr., Chairman 
Charles A. Ott, Jr. 
Arthur W. Schultz 
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THE BEGINNING 


S.. first golf course in the United fueled this movement, several were active 
States was laid out by six individuals who in California design and construction. 
gathered on February 22, 1888 on asmall ‘These included A. W. Tillinghast, the 
farm in Yonkers, New York. There, without designer of the present San Francisco Golf 
professional guidance, they paced off three Club course; George C. Thomas, Jr., 
holes, established “greens” in appropriate designer of Riviera Country Club, Bel Air 


areas in a pasture, and teed up. The first Country Club, and the present Los Angeles | 
18-hole course in the United States was Country Club courses; Max Behr, designer 
built at the Chicago Golf Club in 1895. of the Lakeside course; and the recognized _ 
Toward the end of the century and early leader of them all, Alister MacKenzie, who 
in the 1900s this was followed by such designed golf courses in the United States 


well-known courses as Oakmont, in Phila- and thoughout the world. In California 
delphia; Merion Cricket Club, also near these included The Valley Club, Cypress 
Philadelphia; and the National Golf Club — Point, The Meadow Club, and Pasatiempo, 


of America, in Southampton, New York. to name a few. 
Other courses had been built by the turn Santa Barbara was an early participant, 
of the century, almost all of which were of | though on a modest scale, in this golf 
uninspired design, staked out in aday or course expansion. As a part of their efforts 
two by rank amateurs—not unlike the to provide an attractive atmosphere for 
three holes in Yonkers. both transient and permanent residents, 
The science of golf course construction Santa Barbara and Montecito witnessed the 
improved early in the 20th century, and organization of the Santa Barbara Country 
architectural expertise developed to the Club in 1894, with a clubhouse located on 


point that between 1920 and 1929 more Channel Drive on property now a part of — 
of the highly regarded courses in America _ the Biltmore Hotel. In the fall of 1895 this 


were built than in any two decades before club caused to be laid out on an adjoining 


Opposite: View from the Ist 


green, looking northwest toward 


or since. Of the prominent architects who _ property (now part of The Music Academy | the Clubhouse. 
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The original agreement between 
The Valley Club of Montecito 
and C. A. MacKenzie and 
Robert Hunter, Jr.s American 
Golf Course Construction 
Company for $56,500.00, 
dated October, 1928. 


of the West) a 9-hole turfless golf course. 
This was one of the earliest built in 
California—possibly the first-—preceding 
by but a few months the 9-hole course 
of the San Francisco Golf Club, ground- 
breaking for which took place in Decem- 
ber 1895 at the San Francisco Presidio. 

During its relatively short existence 
at its original location, the Santa Barbara 
course attracted the custom of many well 
known dignitaries, both visitors and 
residents. However, the course was built 
on land leased from Montecito Land 
Company, a private development organiza- 
tion; as it sold property in the area the 
continued existence of the golf course was 
in jeopardy. Partly as a consequence of 
these events, members of the Santa 
Barbara Country Club incorporated the 
Montecito Country Club Association in 
1903 and purchased land west of Butterfly 
Lane and north of Fairway Drive. There 
a new clubhouse was built and the golf 
course was remodeled. However, as time 
passed, these facilities were found to be 
inadequate for the increasing needs and 
uses of the Santa Barbara population, and 
as a consequence the Montecito Country 
Club Association ultimately acquired what 
had been the Santa Barbara Country Club 
property, adding to it land on the slope 
overlooking the Santa Barbara Bird 
Refuge. There, in the early twenties, a 
complete new course was installed, to- 
gether with a handsome clubhouse, tennis 
courts, and appurtenant facilities, all 
operating today as Montecito Country 
Club. During the same period (the early 
1900s) development of Hope Ranch as an 
exclusive residential area was accompanied 
by the building of La Cumbre Country 
Club, then as now located on the western 
edge of Santa Barbara, and enjoying 
continued use and popularity. 

The twenty or so years prior to 1928 
found a number of people arriving in 


Montecito, either as winter visitors seeking 


escape from the rigors of the mid-west and 
east, or as permanent occupants of stately, 
elaborate residences. Among them were 
several of substantial wealth, who through 
the years had experienced the satisfaction 
of generous giving to community enter- 
prises deemed by them to be worthy of 
their assistance. They carried that generos- 
ity with them to Montecito and Santa 
Barbara and became important partici- 
pants in what is often referred to as Santa 
Barbara’s Golden Age. In 1920 the city 
population was 19,441; by 1930 it had 
grown to 33,613. The 1925 earthquake, 
so drastically damaging to the city of 
Santa Barbara, required extensive repair 
and rebuilding, much of it paid for by 
donations of these generous visitor- 
residents. Among the results were ex- 
panded and improved museums, hospitals, 
parks, breakwaters, schools, etc., which 
have continued as symbols of the unique 
society that is Santa Barbara. At the same 
time there was much left over for personal 
pleasure. Accustomed as they were to 
traveling in private railroad cars, and 
bringing with them (in freight cars) their 
automobiles, race horses, polo ponies, and 
sailing their yachts into the Santa Barbara 
harbor, it was their habit to live comfort- 
ably. It is not surprising that, in this 
atmosphere, some of them, long prior to 
1928, gave thought to the creation of a 
golf course and a golf club unique, selec- 
tive, and appropriate to their style. They 
had, of course, the example of San Fran- 
cisco and the Monterey Peninsula, with 
Pebble Beach, the newly established 
Cypress Point, Pasatiempo, and San 
Francisco clubs. Indeed, the designing of 
the Valley Club property and its member- 
ship fees, building and property budgets, 
and size followed closely those of Cypress 
Point. And it is more than coincidence 
that the services of Alister MacKenzie and 
his partner, Robert Hunter, were utilized 
by the Valley Club. Learning of a visit by 


MacKenzie to Los Angeles to see golf 
course architect George Thomas’ work at 
Los Angeles Country Club, the potential 
Founders of the Valley Club invited him 
to visit Montecito to see the property they 
had in mind as a club site and to advise as 
to its suitability. Fortunately he accepted. 

It was the view of the founders that 
neither the La Cumbre nor the Montecito 
club fulfilled adequately the golf club 
desires of Montecito residents, bearing in 
mind the beauty of the area and availability 
of land suitable for a superior course. As 
they stated (somewhat smugly) in their 
offering circular: “Santa Barbara...now has 
but two golf courses, only one of which is 
first class.” (Their failure to specify which 
one was first leaves a choice which need 
not now be made). 

So, early in 1928, at a meeting held 
at the Montecito Country Club, a group 
gathered to discuss the idea of forming a 


new club. Present were some of the initial 


fr 


og Rohe A 
of 
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Alister MacKenzie (left) with 
Robert Hunter on the site of the 
16th tee at Cypress Point, the 


organizers of what became The Valley 
Club: Alfred E. Dieterich, E. Palmer Gavit, 
William North Duane, James B. Canby, Jr. 
and Kirk B. Johnson. Deciding at that 
meeting to proceed, and after discussing it 
with Max C. Fleischmann, Walter Franklin, 
Edward A. Gilbert, and others, they com- 
missioned Mr. Gilbert and Mr. Harold S. 


Chase to inspect suitable sites and, if 


famous golf course they designed 
and built in 1927-28 at Pebble 
Beach on the Monterey Peninsula 
shortly before their engagement 
to design The Valley Club. 


possible (and if not already done so) obtain 
options to purchase those deemed likely. 

(It should be noted that the idea had been 
discussed informally for some time prior to 
‘this gathering). In due course Messrs. Chase 
and Gilbert reported that options had been 
obtained on approximately 150 acres 
topographically and aesthetically adaptable 
for a good course. With this assurance in 
hand, an organizing committee of fourteen, 
with the professional assistance of Francis 
Price, Esq. on legal details, commenced 
proceedings necessary to create The Valley 
Club of Montecito. 
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The Gaal 


OF THE VALLEY CLUB 


Time has proven that the Founders of 
the Valley Club of Montecito were indeed 
far-sighted. Brief biographies of these 
fifteen visionary men follow. 


WES 33 
ee by many to have been the 


most flamboyant of the Founders, C.K.G. 
BILLINGS brought to 
Santa Barbara and 
The Valley Club an 
expansive life style. 
Possessed of great 
wealth, accumulated 
during a career which 
included the founding 
of Union Carbide 
Corporation, he was 
able to pursue diverse 
interests which 
brought him personal 


satisfaction as well as 


C.K. G. Billings 


a high degree of 
notoriety. With his close friend George Owen 
Knapp, a co-founder of Union Carbide and a 
member of The Valley Club, he was a con- 
tributor to the improvement of Montecito in 
the twenties through development of riding 
and hiking trails, the establishment of The 
Valley Club, and to Santa Barbara, especially 
to Cottage Hospital. 

C. K. G. Billings was born in Saratoga 
Springs, New York in 1861; he married 
Blanche MacLeish, a half-sister of the famous 
poet and Librarian of Congress Archibald 
MacLeish; and became, through the years, a 
distinguished art collector, traveler, and horse- 
man, devoted to good living. His first visit to 
Santa Barbara was in 1904, but it was not 
until about 1916 that he became interested in 


acquiring property here. His arrival early in 


1917 was in typical style: in his private railroad 
car, preceded, or accompanied, as the case may 
be, by a shipment of seven of his prize horses 
and eight automobiles (he was a collector of 
custom-made automobiles). In short order he 
acquired in excess of 150 acres overlooking the 
Bird Refuge and what is now the Montecito 
Country Club golf course, and erected an 
elaborate residence. To house his horses he 
purchased land on and around Salinas Street, 
where he erected stables from which he daily 
rode his mounts through the Montecito hills, at 
that time open and largely undeveloped. One of 
his trotters, Lou Dillon, not only held the 
national trotting record for many years, but also 
gave its name to a street abutting Salinas Street. 
Billings’ main house (several guest houses 
and other structures having also been con- 
structed) was severly damaged in the 1925 
earthquake. All had been designed by Carleton 
Winslow, the Los Angeles architect who also 
designed The Valley Club clubhouse. In 1929 
the main house was rebuilt into its present form. 
One of the guest houses forming part of the 
Billings estate was for several years occupied 
by Marie Dressler, the well-known actress 
remembered for her performance in “Tugboat 
Annie” and other movies, as well as for her 
membership in The Valley Club, acquired by 
her (through the good grace of Billings?) on 
December 21, 1932 at a cost of $500. Another 
was occupied by Albert Billings Ruddock, a 
nephew of Billings, who was one of the early 
members of The Valley Club, a distinguished 
member for many years of the Diplomatic 
Service of this country, and in later years a 
trustee of the Huntington Library and the 
California Institute of Technology. 


7a name HAROLD S. CHASE is syn- 


onymous with the formation and development 
of many of the most distinguished and venerable 


institutions of Santa Barbara. Born in Boston in 


1890, he came with his parents to Santa 
Barbara at the age of 10 for a short visit, and 
returned with them 
later as a permanent 
resident. He was a 
graduate of Santa 
Barbara High School 
and of the University 
of California. Thereaf- 
ter he joined his 
father’s firm, H.G. 
Chase Real Estate 
Co., which he contin- 
ued throughout his 


life, and which was an 


important contributor 


Harold S. Chase 


to the city’s growth 
and development. 

Chase resided in Hope Ranch, in the 
residential promotion of which he was an 
integral part. He was active in the establish- 
ment of La Cumbre Country Club, and he 
and his wife donated the land on which 
Laguna Blanca School is situated. In spite of 
his intensely active business career he was a 
major contributor of time as well as of his 
substance to local institutions, including 
Cottage Hospital, The Santa Barbara Museum 
of Art, and The Santa Barbara Museum of 
Natural History. As described elsewhere in this 
narrative, he and Edward A. Gilbert conducted 
the negotiations leading to the acquisition of 
the land on which The Valley Club of 


Montecito rests. 


rounding member GEORGE CLYDE 
had come from New York where his family 
were engaged in the Atlantic Coast steamship 
business. Initially he had resided in Redlands, 
California, where he was a citrus grower. He 
married in 1909; he and his wife came to 
Santa Barbara in 1916, where they became 


community benefactors, in a quiet way, largely 


anonymous. Their home stood across from the 
residence (later in their lives) of Mr. and Mrs. 
C.K.G. Billings . Their son, George H. Clyde, 
also a member of The Valley Club, was for 
many years a member of the Santa Barbara 


County Board of Supervisors. 


Te only child of German immigrant 


parents, ALFRED E. DIETERICH was born in 
Baltimore, Maryland in 1877. He graduated 
from the Columbia School of Mines, and 
joined his father and others in the early devel- 
opment of Union Carbide Corporation. In 
1915 he and his wife visited Santa Barbara, 
where then and in the following years they 
acquired a circle of friends. In 1925 he pur- 
chased 16 acres on what is now Park Lane, 
and with the famous Addison Mizner as his 
architect built Casa Bienvenida, the imposing 
residence, still standing, located on the east side 
of Park Lane above East Valley Road. 
Commenced in 1928, Casa Bienvenida was 
completed four years thereafter. Unfortunately 


Dieterich contracted a serious illness in 1934 


.while on a trip to the Orient, and died in 


January 1935. Though he had short enjoyment 
of his residence, during his years in Montecito 
he gave generously to the establishment of 
The Valley Club. He served as first president 
of the Club, being succeeded within a year or 


so by Max Fleischmann. 


cL, official of Bankers Trust Company 
of New York, WILLIAM NORTH DUANE visited 
Santa Barbara with his wife in the early years 
of the century, and decided to retire to 
Montecito in 1919. He enjoyed hunting, 
camping, and golf, and was at one time Presi- 
dent of Montecito Country Club. A public 
spirited citizen, Duane joined other Montecito 
leaders in 1926 as one of the organizers and 


first directors of The Montecito Association, 


19 


20 


Max C. Fleischmann 


one of whose early actions was the drafting of 
an elaborate plan, called the Montecito Protec- 
tive Covenant, which was designed to provide 
zoning, setback requirements, street mainte- 
nance, and other provisions for orderly control 
of development. Although the Covenant was 
not embraced at the time, it was the predeces- 
sor of the Montecito Zoning Ordinance, 
which continues as the controlling legislation 


for planning of the Montecito community. 


CB orn in Ohio in 1877, MAX C. 


FLEISCHMANN was the son of an Austrian 
immigrant, Charles L. Fleischmann, who in 
America was owner and producer of 
Fleischmann’s Yeast—source of an immense 
fortune. The son became chairman of the 
family business in 1925; in 1929 it joined 
other companies to form Standard Brands, Inc. 
In 1919 Fleischmann and his wife acquired 
property between 
what are now 
Summerland and 
Carpinteria, and in 
due course built 
“Edgewood,” their 
residence until 1935, 
when, at least partially 
to escape the burden 
of California state 
taxation, they estab- 
lished residence in 
Nevada. 

During their 
sixteen years as Santa 
Barbara residents Major and Mrs. Fleischmann 
established an enviable record of leadership in 
the community and generosity in meeting its 
needs. Included in their known beneficiaries 
(according to Francis Price, their lawyer, the 
Fleischmanns were generous anonymous givers 
to persons and organizations) are the Cottage 


Hospital, the Museum of Natural History, the 


Santa Barbara Foundation, and the City of 
Santa Barbara, for which they financed the 
extension of the breakwater which forms the 
Santa Barbara harbor. (Fleischmann’s yacht, 
Haida, was one of the largest ships berthed 
therein; when the harbor filled with sand in 
places berthing of the vessel was no longer 
possible). He also contributed greatly to the 
development of polo as a sport; he was a 
devotee of the game, and a competent one. 
His contributions to the formation and vitality 
of The Valley Club were numerous and gener- 
ous; some of the more significant are described 
elsewhere herein. 

Although Nevada remained their perma- 
nent home, Major Fleischmann and his wife 
maintained Edgewood, their Santa Barbara 
residence, where it was their custom to spend 
the spring and fall months (needless to say, 
not so many as to bring them within the long 
reach of the California tax gatherers) where 
Major Fleischmann died in 1951, and where 
Mrs. Fleischmann died in 1960. 


LB distinguished member of the San 


Francisco medical profession, WALTER SCOTT 
FRANKLIN did not attend 
the first meeting of the 
organizers, but he was 
present at and actively 
participated in the 
afternoon meeting held 
the same day at 
Dieterich’s residence. 
There he joined the 
deliberations and deci- 
sions to form the new 


golf club in Montecito. 


He became one of the 
first three Vice Presidents 
of the Club upon its 
formal organization and remained active in its 
affairs for the balance of his life. His contribu- 


Walter S. Franklin 


E. Palmer Gavit 


tions have continued through the years by his 
daughter Stuart (Doodie), now Mrs. John 
Watling. 


Ae in Albany, New York in 1872, 


E. PALMER GAVIT was the son of Joseph 
Gavit, and the grandson of Erastus Palmer 
Gavit, who had founded 
The American Banknote 
Company in 1858. The 
young Gavit, then a 
member of the National 
Guard, was called to | 
serve in the Spanish- 
American War, follow- 
ing which he returned 
to Albany. There he 


became an officer of 


the Municipal Gas 
Company, but following 


y his marriage to Flora 
M. Brady in 1901 he 
joined his father-in-law, 
Anthony M. Brady, in various other enter- 
prises, from which he accumulated substantial 
wealth. In 1912 Mrs. Gavit lost her life in a 
railroad accident; she was survived by her _ 
husband and a daughter, Marcia Ann. Palmer 
Gavit remarried in 1914. 

The new Gavit family arrived in Santa 
Barbara in 1915 aboard their private railroad 
car. They acquired at that time beach frontage 
at Sandyland. They returned to Santa Barbara 
the next year, and soon thereafter purchased 
from George Owen Knapp 39 acres, known 
as Tanglewood, abutting Sycamore Canyon 
Road. They engaged the prominent architect 
Reginald Johnson to design a residence on the 
property; construction commenced in 1919 
and was completed in 1920. The Gavits called 
their estate Cuesta Linda and occupied it as 
their winter residence. Changes and additions 


to the house were later made under the design 


of George Washington Smith, and the grounds 
were landscaped by Pete Riedel, Ralph T. 
Stevens, and Lockwood de Forest, Jr. Subse- 
quently acquired by Mme. Ganna Walska, the 
property is now owned and operated by the 
Lotusland Foundation. 

In September, 1926, Charles H. Jackson, 
Jr. (known less formally as Pete) married 
Marcia Ann Gavit at All Saints Episcopal 
Church in Montecito. Jackson was born in 
Albany, New York, and attended eastern 
preparatory schools. He traveled west to attend 
the University of California at Berkeley, where 
he studied agriculture. After their marriage and 
a European honeymoon the Jacksons returned 
to Montecito and shortly thereafter acquired a 
ranch on East Valley Road. There they con- 
structed a residence, designed by architect 
Reginald Johnson, which continues to be 
occupied by their son Palmer Jackson and his 
family. They also acquired and developed The 
Alisal Ranch in the Santa Ynez Valley. 

The many civic activities carried on by the 
Gavits and the Charles Jacksons have been 
continued by Mr. and Mrs. Palmer Jackson. 
Both have served The Valley Club faithfully, 
and they have been instrumental in preserving 
the tradition of the annual Gavit Tournament, 
which was initiated in 1932 as a memorial to 
E. Palmer Gavit, and is one of the most 


popular of the Club’s activities. 


CL ee, of Duluth, Minnesota, 


EDWARD A. GILBERT began his business career 
with Pacific Lumber Company at its 
Wilmington, California plant. After a short 
interlude with a Chicago concern he came to 
Santa Barbara and formed a real estate firm 
with Arthur E. Ogilvy, and, at the same time, 
entered the insurance business with Ogilvy and 
others. (The insurance firm maintains its 
existence in Santa Barbara under the name of 


Ogilvy, Gilbert, Norris & Hill, of which Valley 
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Club members Milton Hill and his son Chris- 
topher are owners). However Gilbert is best 
known for his participation in the telephone 
business in the Montecito area. The earliest 
telephone service in Santa Barbara commenced 
in 1886 with the granting by the City Council 
of a franchise to The Sunset Telephone and 
Telegraph Company. It was not until 1893, 
however, that service of a sort was provided to 
Montecito residents by Sunset. Patrons dissatis- 
fied with Sunset’s service (or lack thereof), in 
1902 welcomed the formation, by Gilbert, 
Adam Ott (grandfather of present Club 
member Charles Ort), and Robert Easton, of 
Home Telephone and Telegraph Company to 
provide service in both the city and the county. 
It successfully competed, and over time ob- 
tained most of the patronage. Now, as a result 
of reorganizations, it is a part of General 


Telephone Company of California. 


ioe one of the Underwriters of 


The Valley Club was natural for DAVID GRAY. 
He, like so many of the founders of the Club, 
was, to use the words of Valley Club member 
Arthur Bromfield, “wealthy, young, and 
retired,” and thereby in a position to aid 
community projects. Gray was conspicuous in 
this regard. He lived only 58 years (1870- 
1928) but in that time was able to show his 
generosity in abundance. He was the son of 
John S. Gray, who was a resident of Detroit, 
Michigan and a friend of Henry Ford. In 
1903, when Ford desperately needed capital for 
his fledgling business, John Gray acquired, for 
$10,500, ten and one-half percent of the stock 
of Ford Motor Company. In 1919 David Gray 
sold this holding for a reputed $26,000,000, 
which was shared with his three siblings. This 
fortune, together with his other holdings, 
enabled Gray to be one of the major benefac- 
tors of the Santa Barbara community and, in 
the last year of his life, one of The Valley 


Club’s Underwriters. 

Gray’s most significant contribution to 
Santa Barbara was the Cabrillo Pavilion, on 
East Beach, as well as most of its furnishings 
and initial operating funds. Other donations 
included the locker room for the baseball field 
at Laguna Park and a substantial part of the 
cost of Santa Barbara concerts performed by 
the Los Angeles Philharmonic Orchestra. At 
his death flags throughout the city were flown 
at half-mast for three days. 


Cee of New York, KIRK B. 


JOHNSON, a banker by profession, became 

a Montecito resident in about 1927, having 
purchased a property called Mt. St. George, 
located near the intersection of East Valley 
Road and Sycamore Canyon Road. He en- 
gaged George Washington Smith to design a 
new residence at Mt. St. George. Italian in 
design, the estate was named La Toscana; it 
was completed in 1929. Prior to that Johnson 
had purchased Tajiguas Ranch, which he 
operated and improved. The Johnsons were 
generous of their time and resources, with 
particular attention to the Music Academy 


and the Santa Barbara Foundation. 


( DB orn in 


Pittsburgh, Pennsylva- 
nia in 1884, DWIGHT 
MURPHY was sixth of 
seven children in a 
family sired by a 
former railroad engi- 
neer who had invented 
valuable improvements 
for railroad cars and 
who, as a result, 


became successful in 


business and wealthy. 


Like so many others 


Dwight Murphy 


involved in the birth of The Valley Club, the 
Murphy family visited Santa Barbara early in 
the century, liked what they saw, purchased 
property, and eventually settled here. 

Murphy first visited Santa Barbara while 
his parents’ house was under construction. He 
obtained a job as a forest ranger and thereby 
became acquainted with the beauty of the 
nearby mountains. While in Montecito he 
successfully courted and, in 1910, married 
Grace Price, sister of Francis Price, the promi- 
nent Santa Barbara lawyer. Though as newly- 
weds they lived in Pittsburgh, where Murphy 
was active in the family business, they found 
time to return to Santa Barbara, especially 
during the winter months, and in 1925 
established residence here. They became 
ranchers in the Santa Ynez Valley as owners of 
the beautiful Rancho San Marcos, where they 
raised Palomino horses. Murphy contributed 
generously to Santa Barbara institutions, both . 
in time and in money. He served on the first 
Santa Barbara County Planning Commission, 
was in 1924 the first president of the Santa 
Barbara Fiesta, and served on the Boards of 
Directors of Cottage Hospital, the Community 
Chest, and other local organizations. For many 
years (1943-1959) he served on the California 
Horse Racing Board. 


BAe Akron, Ohio came Mr. and 
Mrs. CHARLES B. RAYMOND, she being the 
daughter of one of the original investors in the 
B.F. Goodrich Co. Mr. Raymond joined that 
company in 1888 and was Chairman of its 
Board of Directors from 1921 to 1936. They 
first visited Montecito in 1910 and purchased 
late in that year the residence on Channel 
Drive known then, as now, as The Breakers, 
although Mrs. Raymond renamed it Westholm 
during their ownership. 

Mr. Raymond was President of Cottage 
Hospital for seven years, and one of the 


founders of the Santa Barbara Foundation. 
Mrs. Raymond was active in the Garden Club 
and was a board member of the Lobero 
Theater. They entertained extensively. One 

of their notable social events was a celebration 
of the end of prohibition. 

From 1916 until 1927 the Raymonds or 
their daughter owned Rancho San Carlos, on 
East Valley Road, which in the latter year was 
purchased by the Charles H. Jacksons. 


oD ny history of Santa Barbara, its 


prominent residents and of its public and 
private institutions bears the stamp of native 
son FRANCIS PRICE. After completion of his 
high school training in Santa Barbara he 
attended Stanford University, where he worked 
his way through 
both undergradu- 
ate school and the 
Law School, from 
which he gradu- 
ated in 1915. He 
returned to Santa 
Barbara to join the 


law firm that is 


now Price, Postel ‘ 
and Parma, the Francis Price 
oldest firm in 

Santa Barbara and among the oldest in Cali- 
fornia. He established his reputation as an 
outstanding lawyer whose talents were wide- 
spread, ranging from corporate law to water 
rights, and including voluntary service as Santa 
Barbara City Attorney following the 1925 
earthquake. He was one of the incorporators 
of The Valley Club of Montecito and served 
on its Board of Directors during the first year 
or so of its existence. After his resignation 
from the Board he continued to be interested 
in its affairs, and his counsel was sought and 


welcomed. 


The Prospectus for The Valley 
Club included a number of 
photographs of the sites under 
consideration. The photo above 
bore the caption “ideal for a 


club house.” 
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Initial Financing of The Valley Club 


Sometime prior to July 1, 1928 the 
organizers of what was in due course to 
become The Valley Club of Montecito 
caused to be prepared a prospectus, the 
only known extant copy of which is 
preserved in the Club’s archives. That 
document, illustrated with photographs 
of portions of the optioned properties, 


opened with the following statement: 


Montecitos need for a Golf 
Course and Country Club of the 
highest type, and a Club that will 
serve to develop a community spirit 
has been the inspiration which 
prompted the group of residents 
interested in the welfare of the 
community to sponsor this Booklet. 

To develop the project herein outlined 
to the point of definite realization 
now depends on the financial and 
moral support of those Montecito and 


Santa Barbara residents to whom this 


Booklet is addressed. 


In describing the project the 
Booklet stated that golf architect Alister 
MacKenzie and his construction partner 
Robert Hunter had surveyed the property, 
agreed that the terrain was excellent, and 
had stated that should the course, as they 
envisioned it, be built it would rival any 
other in the United States and be compa- 
rable to the great courses of England and 
Scotland. Reference was made to the 
clubhouse site—a rise of ground com- 
manding views in all directions. The desire 
was stated that the community should 
have a club which by its limited member- 
ship would tend to bring together perma- 
nent residents of the district in the spirit 
of sport and sociability. It was pointed out 
the acreage under option was at a reason- 
able price, such as to encourage the 
organizers to proceed. The budget for the 
acquisition of the land, building of the 
golf course, and construction of the 
clubhouse and related facilities was 
$450,000. A single class of membership 
was offered, limited to 225; the cost of 
membership was to be $2000. Enclosed in 


the prospectus was a sketch, prepared by 
MacKenzie and Hunter, of the proposed 
Valley Club golf course. As thus designed 
total yardage was 6545 and par was 73. In 
this plan the third hole, now the number 
one stroke hole, was a five par, giving an 
outgoing total par of 37; number ten was 
a four par, and number sixteen, now the 
second stroke hole, was a par five, giving a 
total coming in of 36. (Notwithstanding 
the changed rating of the third, tenth, and 
sixteenth holes to that which exists today, 
and has existed since the opening of the 
course, the design and layout of these 
holes has not changed from the original 
design). Throughout the history of the 
Club modification of course design has 
been resisted. 

The subscription offer was made to a 
select, limited number of prospects. The 
prospectus was circulated shortly prior to 
July 1, 1928; it contained an application 
and subscription form containing, among 
other provisions, two conditions to a 
commitment: first, that the total $450,000 
must be subscribed within 60 days from 
July 1; second, that the contemplated 
corporation be organized and qualified 
within 30 days thereafter. Obviously this 


¢ 


created real time pressure—mostly the first 
condition. Before September 1, 1928 162 
memberships had been subscribed for a 
total of $324,000. Prior to that date 
twelve of the organizers, conscious of 
moral, if not pure legal, commitments to 
deliver a fully financed package agreed, as 
Underwriters, to a commitment to pay for 
the remaining 63 unsubscribed member- 
ships at a total cost of $126,000. By this 
undertaking the establishment of the Club 
was assured. Appropriate written agree- 
ments evidencing the financing commit- 
ment were excuted by the Underwriters; 
Articles of Incorporation of The Valley 
Club of Montecito were filed in the office 
of the Secretary of State of California on 
August 22, 1928, and the Club was 


formally and substantively 
under way. 

On September 18, 
1928 the Underwriters 


agreed among themselves 


that as the 63 under- 


on demand 


written memberships 
Bel: by. tho) ine 


were sold to individual 


pation in the 


mber of incor-* 
~ ee j shall be deter- 
mem ers iG ic pr ocee S mined by te .. - __ therewith, 

Tn the event that the wo ss not subscribed 
horcunder within sixty (G0) days trou Is not organized 
within thirgy (30) days after the explration of ssi rounder shall be 
aefunded to the subscribers thoreof, cogether with any intores .- it in-said bank. 

‘Thore shall be x0 liability upon sald bank to 4ce to the application o i, hereunder, Its 
obligations ares i 


thereof were to inure to the 


Pitt: To refund all sume paid tereunder to the yective subscribers in the event that saik 
of Four Hundred Fifty Thowsnd Dollars (480,000.00) fe not subscribed hereunder within tau (ea a 
Second: To Cf ‘over all monics deposited hercunder to said corporation in the cyent that said total sum 
of Four Hundred Fifty Thousand Dollars ($450,000.00) is subscribed, and if said bank is advised by Messrs, 
Heaney, Price & Postel, attorneys for the incorporators that sald organization of said corporation is completed. 
Dated: July first, 1928. 


Name of Subscriber 


benefit of the Underwriters, 


thus reimbursing them for their 


Nombre Membyrshiis - 
Sis a 

as Kare if mele 

underwriting outlays. The Club, o Coy ee 

needless to say, was happy to > 

A photograph of a portion of 

the undeveloped golf course site, 


accept this arrangement, and endorsed it. 


So the basic financing was provided; but Sag ee! 
top, was captioned in the 


that alone was not enough. As the con- Prospectus as “a golf course of 


struction of the golf course and clubhouse Highest quality.” The prospectus 
: tained a tear-out 

proceeded costs in excess of budget were LD i 

membership application and 


incurred and changes in plans were made, idbsoripviphaabovr. Founding 
members Max Fleischmann and 


Dwight Murphy supported the 
Club by pledging, respectively, 


creating a demand for additional financing. 
Once again the community spirit and 


generosity of the prime movers was brought fifieen and five subscriptions in 


to bear; contributions were made by several advance. 


of the Founders, notably Fleischmann and 
Gavit, each of whom contributed funds for 
construction of a guest cottage. 
Fleischmann donated the swimming pool, 
located under what is now the women’s 
locker room; he and other Underwriters 
additionally cancelled repayment obliga- 


tions of the Club for cash advances. 
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THE VALLEY CLUB PROSPECTUS 


An initial prospectus for The Valley Club was 
printed and distributed to interested parties in the 
summer of 1928. In addition to text outlining the 
plans for “...a Golf Course, and Country Club of 
the highest type...” the booklet contained numerous 
photographs of the proposed site, including an 
aerial view, below left, a glimpse at the “stunning 
views,” above, and a map of Santa Barbara 
showing the proposed location of the Club. After 
the initial subscribers had shown their support, an 
application form was printed. In winter of’ 1929 
a number of members joined, including Mrs. Milo 
Potter and Charles W. Hague, right. 
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Total 18 Holes, Long 6496, Short 6120, Par 
Par is reckomed from Center of Long Tee to Center 


One of the photographs from the original 
Prospectus; its caption described the proposed 
Valley Club site as “comparable to the great 
courses of England and Scotland.” 


This plan of The Valley Club of Montecito, an integral 
component in the evolution of the golf course, provides 


a fascinating insight into the creative process of Alister 
MacKenzie, a paragon of golfing landscape architecture. 
MacKenzie’ genius emanated from a profound 
sensitivity to the tract of land he was commissioned to 
mold. He recognized the critical importance of main- 
taining a subtle balance between the imposition of a 
designer’ will and the intrinsic beauty of this precious 
corner of Montecito. The plan indicates the essence of 
MacKenzie’ solution. Eighteen holes, each possessing a 
distinctive aesthetic indentity, are woven into the 
existing environs with minimal disruption to Nature’ 
topography and native vegetation. 
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THE OPENING 


SF, Valley Club having been brought 


into existence by the formality of corporate 
organization, it was in order for the incor- 
porators to take those steps necessary to 
establish a program for corporate operation 
and to make the decisions required to get 
the project under way. To that end the first 
meeting of the Club’s Board of Directors 
was held on August 30, 1928 at the office 
of Major Fleischmann, 15 East De la 
Guerra Street. Bylaws were adopted; the 
form of membership certificate was ap- 
proved; and the first officers were elected, 
they being Alfred E. Dieterich, President; 
Milton Wilson, Vice President; James B. 
Canby, Secretary; and Dwight Murphy, 
Treasurer. Further, it was decided that there 
should be an informal meeting of the 
subscribers to membership. 

That meeting was held at Montecito 
Hall on September 4, 1928. A straw vote 
was taken on the type of architecture to 
be adopted for the clubhouse. The out- 
come: simple farmhouse, 23; Spanish, 16; 
Mediterranean, 6. The simple farmhouse 
became a Normandy country house whose 


design has been preserved in all of the 


Club’s structures through the years except 
for such service facilities as equipment 
sheds and cart storage. There was discus- 
sion (without decisions reached) of such 
matters as kitchen and dining room 
capacity, separate dining areas that could 
be closed off, verandas, etc. After adjourn- 
ment of the meeting the members drove 
to the clubhouse site to see, first-hand, 
what was then a plan for a superior 
facility. 

Things moved rapidly. On September 
19, 1928 the Board formally approved 
and ratified the Subscription Agreement, 
which had been signed by Fleischmann, 
Gavit, Johnson, Murphy, Dieterich, Gray, 
Jackson, Raymond, Clyde, Duane, and 
Billings. Exercise of the outstanding 
options for purchase of 153.4 acres was 
approved. The parcels, and prices paid, 


were as follows: 
44.04 ac. @ $1,750 
21.02 ac. @ 2,000 


Clara H. Gould 
Crocker-Poniatowski 


Underhill 4.97 ac. @ 2,000 


Sheffield Tract 83.37 ac. @ 1,000 


Opposite: Late afternoon light 


bathes the Clubhouse and 


terrace. 


Above: Grant deeds dated 
January 28 and May 20, 1929 
granted rights of way for a 
private road entrance drive to 
The Valley Club of Montecito, 
@ corporation, on property 
belonging to Ethel W. Crocker 
and Elizabeth Poniatowski. 


Top right: The Clubhouse as 


photographed in 1931, from 
the 14th Tee. 
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The Gould property was what is now 
roughly the area of the 13th, 14th, 15th, 
16th, 17th, and 18th holes. The Crocker 
tract was the southern portion of Rancho 
Las Fuentes, then owned by the Crocker 
family, and the remaining portion of 
which, to the north, is now Birnam Wood 
Golf Club. (At the time Rancho Las 
Fuentes was a thriving lemon ranch, with 
a handsome packing house of local sand- 


stone which now in remodeled form 


functions as the Birnam Wood clubhouse). 


The Underhill property was what is now 
part of the 6th and 7th holes; and the 
Sheffield Tract made up the remainder of 
the golf course east of Sheffield Drive. 
This tract was owned by Messr. Harold 
Chase, Palmer Gavit, and E. Salisbury 
Field, who had acquired it as a potential 
subdivision site, but which was made 
available to the Club at what was obvi- 
ously an advantageous price. 

It is interesting to note that at a 
meeting of the Board on October 3, 1928 


consideration was given to the question 


of whether acreage not used by the Club 


for its primary purposes might be made 


available for use as homesites. The Board 
resolved that 
...when the amount of this acreage 
shall have been definitely determined, 
it shall be offered for sale to members 
of the club upon restrictions as to 


homes and buildings erected thereon. 


No such offers were made, then or 
since. There have been at least two offers 
made over the years by members to 
acquire the right to construct on the Club 
premises a residence on the condition that 
occupancy would be available to the 
offering member for life, following which 
the improvement would become the 
property of the Club, for its continuing 
use. No such offers have been accepted by 
the Club. 

These actions having been taken, it 


was time to move ahead on construction. 
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No time was wasted. By the end of 
November 1928, the engagement of 
MacKenzie & Hunter as golf course 
architects was approved, as was an agree- 
ment with their organization, American 
Golf Course Construction Company, to 
build the course. MacKenzie was known 
to the founders of The Valley Club 
primarily through his work in creating 
the Cypress Point course on the Monterey 
Peninsula, completion of which had 
recently occurred. MacKenzie’s fee for 
design of The Valley Club course was 
$8150. Construction commenced shortly 
thereafter. Attached to the contract was a 
copy of the course design, which in all 
material respects, even to location of tees 
and bunkers, was as it is today. 

It was not until March 1929 that 
plans for the clubhouse were more or less 
finalized under the supervision of Carleton 
Winslow. On April 17, 1929 the Board 
accepted the preliminary estimate of 
Snook & Kenyon, building contractors, 
and authorized commencement of con- 
struction. The contractors’ proposal, dated 


April 15, 1929, stated in part: 


A drawing of the floorplan of 


... Our preliminary estimate on the 
the Clubhouse as it was built 


ey osed Valley Club, Montecito, in 1929. It remains largely 
California, amounts to eighty-five ; 
thousand dollars ($85,000). This 


includes the main club building, 


unchanged from the original 
design. 


helps building, septic tanks and 
architects fee. 


Although that estimate proved to be 
low, the actual finished cost was a bargain 
for then, and almost unbelievable by 
today’s standards. 

The original plan of the clubhouse, 
grounds, and outbuildings is reproduced 
herein. Examination of it discloses several 
differences between the original plans 
(which were executed as designed) and 
the clubhouse and grounds as of today. 
For example, the area on the north side 
of the clubhouse which is shown as part 
of the Men’s cloakroom has been con- 
verted into the Club Manager’s office, and 
the open area between the small octagonal 
dining room and the grill is now occupied 
by the bar. Further details of some of 
these changes appear in appropriate places 


elsewhere herein. 
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The Clubhouse entrance and 


parking area in 1930. 
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The first annual meeting of the Club 


membership was held on July 17, 1929 
at Montecito Hall. Major Fleischmann 
presided; his report, delivered to the 


membership, was in part as follows: 


... When your Board of Directors 
drew up the first financial statement, 
they found that when the bids came 
in for the house and furnishings that 
(sic) the estimate allowed of 
$110,000 was somewhat low. It was 
also necessary to make a slight change 
in the land cost. However, the Board 
felt that they had given a statement to 
all the members that the clubhouse 
and golf course would be turned over 
to the members in a finished condi- 
tion and this promise will be adhered 
to even though it has necessitated 
certain individuals and groups to 
guarantee underwritings where the 
cost was a great deal higher than 


originally contemplated... 
Snook & Kenyon, who are build- 


ing the club, are well enough known 
to most of you to give assurance that 
the Directors feel the work will be 
quite up to standard, and they are 
driving ahead with the idea that the 
club will be finished in time to be 
opened for the winter season. All 
indications at present are that Snook 
e Kenyon are well up to their 
schedule... The golf course has been 
laid out under the direction of 
Hunter & MacKenzie, who have 
done a great deal of work up north 
and whose greatest work known to 
many of you is Cypress Point 
Course... Only last week five of the 
best golfers in Montecito, in conjunc- 
tion with Mr. Hunter, went out to 
test thirteen holes to see how they 
really played, and their report has 
been more than enthusiastic. It is safe 
to assume that this course will be 
absolutely ready for play in time for 


the winter season. 


On the subject of the swimming pool, 


Major Fleischmann commented: 


... [here has been a certain amount 
of objection owing to the fact that 
when the swimming pool was laid 
out, it was thrown over towards the 
gentlemens locker room and no 
provision made for ladies’ bath houses. 
This has, however, been taken into 
consideration. According to our 
budget, we did not have enough 
money to put in a swimming pool 
and as it was desired to put in a 
swimming pool of the latest pattern 
which would filter and sterilize the 
water, this pool was given to the club 
by an individual and it was necessary 
to keep down the cost. However, in 
the plan of the layout of the ground 
there is a space reserved at the west 
end of the pool where a little pergola 
and some ladies dressing rooms can be 
put in the future in an architectural 
manner. This can either be left for the 


future when the club has a surplus of The Living Room, 1930. 


funds for expansion, or in the event 
of a group of ladies desiring to have 
same in operation a year from this 
summer a very small amount of 
money gotten together by the ladies 
themselves and turned over to 

the Building Committee could 
accomplish this. 


He added that the construction of 
two tennis courts was under consideration, 
and that landscaping would be carried out 
in simple style, so as to accentuate the 
natural beauty of the golf course and the 
modest architecture of the buildings. 

Between the first annual meeting and 
the end of the year the golf course was 
completed, the clubhouse also, the tennis 
court location selected, and preparations 
were under way for the opening. Not that 
the process was free of problems. Progress 
on the clubhouse was slower than desired, 
water resources had to be investigated, and 


the more Or less routine matters necessary 


oe) 


The original dining room annex. 
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for the functioning of the Club, such as 
rules and regulations for members and 
guests, had to be taken care of. Purchases 
of equipment had to be authorized (in- 
cluding eight archery range targets, each 
costing $8.00). On December 9, 1929 
it was determined by the Board that the 
clubhouse would be opened to members 
on Sunday, December 29 at 2:00 P.M. 
and that tea would be served from 4:00 
until 7:00 P.M.; the golf course would 
open for play the next day, as would 
restaurant service. So it happened, and 
The Valley Club of Montecito was off 
to its good start. 

Notwithstanding the delays in con- 
struction of the clubhouse, the golf 
course—then as now considered the 
facility of prime importance to the mem- 
bership—proceeded expeditiously. Such 
earth moving as was necessary (remember- 


ing MacKenzie’s philosophy of adapting 


the course to the terrain rather than the 
reverse) was performed not by bulldozers 
but by animals dragging fresno scrapers. 
Robert Hunter, the supervisor of con- 
struction, persisted diligently, with the 
result that the course was playable by the 
time the clubhouse was usable. Hunter, 
not so incidentally, was one of the early 
members of The Valley Club and contin- 
ued so until his death in 1942. He served 
for many of those years as chairman of 
the Green Committee, and otherwise 
contributed to the Club's welfare. 

The celebration of the opening of 
the clubhouse and the golf course was the 
first in the social activities which, prima- 
rily under the direction of the ladies, have 
continued through the years. Consistent 
with the representation to prospective 
members in the 1928 prospectus that 
one of the reasons for establishing the 


new club was to provide a cordial facility 


for social gatherings, it has served that 


purpose well. Furnished with dignity and 
comfort in mind, the clubhouse has been 
truly a home away from home for mem- 
bers and their guests through the years. 
Interior decoration and furnishings, some 
of which survive today, were carried out 
under the guidance of Mrs. George 
Washington Smith, wife of the prominent 
architect whose imprint on the Montecito 
scene survives in many gracious homes. 
The graceful wallpaper in the dining 
room was hand-painted in France, com- 
missioned for The Valley Club as part of 
an exclusive joint venture with The 
Pendennis Club of Louisville, Kentucky, 
where the pattern remains under glass 
cover in the foyer. The wallpaper at The 
Valley Club has similarly received tender 
care, although the glass cover here is only 
of a height sufficient to protect the paper 


from damage from direct contact of 


The Dining Room as it appears 
today. The beautifully preserved 
wallpaper was hand-painted in 


persons or things. Because of its beauty, its 
one-of-a-kind handpainting, and the fact 
that the wallpaper is and always will be Frage 


exclusive to the two clubs, it would Following pages: The Clubhouse 


be unthinkable to ever change this histori- from the 15th fairway. 
cally significant club feature. 

While the Club’s social activities were 
somewhat sporadic early on, as tourna- 
ment play became more regular, dinner 
parties and other functions became more 
frequent. An early agreement among 
members to give their cooks and house 
staffs (yes, there were such things!) Thurs- 
days as days off resulted in regular dinners 
being served at the Club those evenings. 
With increasing popularity, and repeated 
urging of the House Committee for 
greater use of facilities, a buffet was 
scheduled for Sundays. For many years, 
except for private parties, these were the 


only two nights a week that dinner was 


served at The Valley Club. 
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mieeniy OPERATIONS 


IA reflect the fluidity of Valley Club 


members’ Santa Barbara residency at the 
time, the Board in 1930 provided for 
special summer and winter privileges (not 
memberships in the technical sense) for 
six month periods at substantially reduced 


rates. [hese were the first of such non- 


member uses established in order to extend 


use of the Club. They were to be followed, 
through the years, by other classes of 
privilege use which permitted the Club to 
expand its availability without altering the 
limit of 225 members. 

The benefit of this first provision for 
expanded use became apparent during the 
ensuing fifteen years. With the rest of 
America, The Valley Club experienced the 
consequences of the Great Depression of 
the thirties and of World War II. As early 
as 1931 resignations were being submitted; 
replacements were not readily available. 
Nevertheless the Club carried on its com- 
mitment to the community, adding to its 
attractions a miniature golf course, a cro- 
quet court, and a skeet range, and empha- 
sized existing features supplementing the 


golf course, such as tennis and swimming. 


Major Fleischmann, the Club President 
in 1930, foresaw the pressures that might 
be expected from reduced use of the Club, 
on the one hand, or efforts to increase 
membership, on the other. In his report 
to the annual meeting of members in July 


1930 he commented: 


... the one thing I desire to impress 
upon all of you and upon all future 
Boards is that the success of The Valley 
Club lies in the fact that under no 
circumstances should the present 
proprietary membership of 225 ever 
be increased... The time may come 
in the far future where, owing to 

the increase in the summer or winter 
residents, that [sic] by a vote of 

The Club upon the recommendation 
of some future Board of Directors it 
may be advisable to increase the 
summer or winter memberships from 
25 to 30, which would also give The 
Club an increased income of $3,000 
a year—but that time is not yet here 
and even this proposition should be 
approached with all due thought, 


investigation and caution. 


| Opposite: An aerial photograph 
) taken by Valley Club member 
| John Stewart in the 1930s shows 
| the 3rd, 10th, and 11th holes 
| across Sheffield Drive. 
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Max Fleischmann, above, shown 
outside the old Golf Shop in 
1940. In a letter to Dwight 
Murphy, club treasurer in 1930, 
he stated: 


Regarding my advance 
of $25,000 to The Valley 
Club of Montecito, I 
hereby waive all right to 
recover and release the 
Club from all liability... 
This amount can be 


considered as a donation. 
Right: The Grill, photographed 


shortly after the clubhouse 
opened in 1929, 
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Major Fleischmann’s report also 


emphasized the necessity for continued, 
even increased, use of Club facilities. He 
suggested that as financial conditions 
permitted thought be given to the con- 
struction of a bachelor wing and garages 
—something, he said, that was originally 
contemplated but abandoned because of 
cost considerations—and to a small 
playhouse with a squash court or badmin- 
ton court or billiard tables. Such additions 
would, he suggested, stimulate attendance 
“after the novelty of the Club wears off.” 
Notwithstanding difficult economic 
conditions and reduction in the number 
of active members The Valley Club 
operated, during most of the Depression 
years, either at break even or a small 
profit. Rigid control of expenses, strict 
collection policies, and restricted mainte- 
nance of the clubhouse and golf course 
were the order of the day. Adverse eco- 


nomic conditions in the decade of the 


thirties notwithstanding, the membership, 
reduced though it was, enthusiastically 
supported the golf facilities and related 
activities. The first golf professional 
engaged by The Club was Paul Scott; the 
first greenskeeper, Thornton Conover, was 
hired in 1931 and served for eleven years, 
during which he participated actively in 
national conferences on golf course main- 
tenance. In mid-1932 H.A. White, local 
teaching pro, was granted permission to 
teach tennis at the Club provided that he 
be responsible for his charges and collec- 
tions. 

The annual Club championship 
tournament, which continues to the 
present, dates back to 1930. As a part of 
the continuing effort to promote the use 
of the course by older members the 
availability of caddies was encouraged by 
the guarantee extended to a dozen or so 
of them of compensation of not less than 


$10 per week. Other efforts to stimulate 


play were, in addition to séasonal privi- 


leges, ladies’ and junior contests, and club 
tournaments. Perhaps partly because of 
these events golf etiquette received in- 
creased attention. 

From time to time special tourna- 
ments have, with approval of the Board 
of Directors, been established. Some have 
survived the years. The first of these, in 
time, was the Gavit, established in 1932 
by Mrs. E. Palmer Gavit and Pete Jackson 
in memory of her husband and his father- 
in-law. 

Gavit had died in 1930. Mrs. Gavit 
donated the perpetual trophy for the 
tournament, and Jackson initiated the 
replica which each year’s winner receives. 
Jackson also sponsored the cocktail party 
and dinner preceding the tournament 
until his death in 1978; these festive 
events continue under Palmer Jackson's 
gracious sponsorship. 


In 1936 Edward S. Harkness, one 


Top: William S. Gill, proud 
winner of the E. Palmer Gavit 
Trophy, April 5, 1938, 


Above: on June 19, 1943, 
George Edmonds and Stuart 
Wing tied at 142 for the 
Elting Cup. 


Left: The Grill today. 


of the Club’s original members, established 
a tournament in his name, and contrib- 
uted a permanent trophy. The event 
continued for forty years. Harkness was an 
associate of the Rockefellers in Standard 
Oil Company operations. Not only was 
he successful in business affairs; he was 
generous to a fault in the affairs of The 
Valley Club. Whenever help was needed, 
in the early hard times, he was there. 
Examples are his furnishing, at his own 
expense, a complete new roof for the 
clubhouse when some leaks threatened 
interior damage, and repair of flood 
damage to the eleventh and twelfth greens 
in the 30s. It was in 1936 that the shields 
carrying the names of the winners of the 
Club’s principal golf events were first 
created and hung in the men’s locker 
room. The Howard Elting Memorial 

Cup Tournament was first played in 
1938, and continued as an annual event 


until 1977. 
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Above: Ben Hogan with Club 


pro Scott Puailoa, a member of 


the Hogan advisory staff: 


Right: The terrace as it appeared 
in the early 1930s. 
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Marvin Leonard, a resident of Fort 


Worth, Texas, had the good fortune not 
only to be a member of The Valley Club 
but also to be a sponsor on tour in the 
early professional career of Ben Hogan. In 
1938 Leonard asked the Valley Club 
members if they would like to have a pair 
of young pros play an exhibition match at 
the Club. The answer was ‘yes’, particu- 
larly after it became known that the young 
pros were Ben Hogan and Byron Nelson. 
The appointed day came; Hogan pro- 
ceeded to shoot the front nine in 30, in 
spite of a bogey on the third hole. A 
member told young Hogan that there 
would be an additional $500 in his pocket 
if he broke the course record—then 66. 
Hogan shot 35 coming in for a new 
course record, 65. 

Years later Scott Puailoa, Valley Club 
pro and a Ben Hogan Company Advisory 


Staff member, had dinner with Hogan; he 
asked whether Hogan remembered The 
Valley Club. His response: he remem- 
bered it well. Asked if he remembered the 
match in 1938 with Nelson, he responded 
in the affirmative. When asked whether 
there was any truth to the rumor of an 
additional $500 for breaking the course 
record, Hogan replied “Yes, that is true, 
and I’m still waiting for the $500.” 

1938 marked as well the first Valley 
Club Invitational, held in June that year, 
and continued as such until 1953. All of 
these events were designed to heighten 
enthusiasm of Club members and encour- 
age increased use of the Club facilities. 

Sources of income were sought, all the 
time paying respect to Major Fleichmann’s 
admonition that at no time, regardless of 
economic conditions, should corporate 


membership be increased or admission 


standards compromised. So, with the 
advent of the Roosevelt New Deal in the 
early thirties, the repeal of the 18th 
Amendment to the federal Constitution 
and the return of alcoholic beverages an 
additional income source was perceived. 
In the mid 1930s the Board of Directors 
had rejected a proposal that draft beer 
facilities be installed; but in the next 
breath approval was given for added 
cooling facilities for bottled beer, and two 
years later a cocktail bar was installed at 
a cost of $1,600. There are also somewhat 
surreptitious references in the minutes of 
the meetings of the Board of Directors to 
slot machines on the Club premises and, 
later, to their removal—no doubt with 
concurrence of the local constabulary. 
But through it all, in those economi- 
cally challenging years, there was pressure 


to expand the number of eligible users of 


The terrace outside the clubhouse 


the Club. Both in the Depression years 
; rovides a pleasant spot for 
and during World War II regular member- if : por f 

c sunny repasts, gatherings, and 


ship numbers decreased; the resulting special events. 
drop in dues and membership fees was 
obviously a problem. The earliest response 
to this pressure was the amendment of 
the Club's Bylaws to establish a classifica- 
tion of Junior Privilege Holders. Except 
for the Summer-Winter class previously 
described, this was the first classification 
giving use of the Club on a continuing 
basis to non-corporate members. On 
April 26, 1938 the application of Warner 
Edmonds, Jr. for Junior Privilege Holder 
was approved by the Board, and he 
became the first such holder. This was a 
healthy precedent, he being a member of 
a prominent Santa Barbara family and a 
golfer of exceptional ability, having been 
California Amateur Champion while a 


student at Stanford University. He 
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Winter storm run-off occasionally 
“rearranges” Alister MacKenzies 
original course design. Extensive 
renovations were required in 
March, 1938. Above, golfers use 
a new path to avoid the storm 
damage at Number 11. Right, 
workers use a bulldozer and 
shovels to remove debris from 

the creekbed at Number 3. 


achieved that title by his defeat in the 
1930s in a closely contested match at 
Pebble Beach, of Winston Fuller, then 
a student at the University of Southern 
California and later a member of The 
Valley Club. Edmonds, a lawyer, later 
became President of the Club. 

Another response to the pressure of 
the times was latitude in authorization of 
transfers of memberships between family 
members without payment of transfer or 
other fees. At the annual meeting held in 
July 1938 the House Committee Chairman 
noted decreasing volume of business in 
both the restaurant and the bar, attributed 
by him in part to competition from the 
recently opened Coral Casino but also to 
the attrition in membership. As a conse- 
quence, in September 1938 a special 
committee was appointed to study all 


aspects of the membership process and 


Picay Creek bisects the 3rd hole. 


associated procedures. On the recommen- 
dation of this group the Bylaws were 
further amended, in January 1939, to 
create Non-Resident Privilege Holders, 

to be available to those residing outside of 
Santa Barbara, Ventura, San Luis Obispo, 
or Kern counties. (One of the happy 
consequences of this new provision was 
the successful application of Bing Crosby, 
subject to his payment of the admission 
fee of $50). Nonetheless, at the July 1939 
annual meeting it was reported that there 
were only 188 Members (of the authorized 
225), four Junior Privilege Holders, and 
eight Non-Residents. At that meeting the 
Treasurer's report disclosed that for the 
fiscal year ended June 30, 1939 the Club 
experienced an operating loss for the first 
time in its history. (Depreciation was not, at 
that time, included in calculating loss, so the 


true economic condition of the Club was 
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The 3rd hole and green from 


across the 12th fairway, 
photographed on April 27, 1938. 
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not accurately here reflected—an omission 
since rectified). The report pointed out 
that after ten years of what had been 
minimal maintenance much work was 
needed on kitchen equipment, lockers, 
showers, cottages, etc., and that utilization 
of the restaurant and bar continued below 
expectations. Whereupon the Board 
inaugurated a $0.75 luncheon, and the 
Members were urged to make their off- 
sale liquor purchases at the Club (a 
practice now prohibited by State and 
Federal regulation). 

In January 1940 Lew Scott, then golf 
professional, resigned, to be replaced 
shortly thereafter by Willard Hutchinson. 
At about the same time Harry P. Smith 
was engaged as manager, replacing Paul 
Perrot. By the time of the 1940 annual 
meeting the regular membership was 
down to 170. That meeting was presided 
over by President John DeBlois Wack, one 
of the wittiest and more colorful members 
in the Club’s history. Portions of his 
written report delivered to the member- 


ship meeting deserve quotation: 


The annual report of the President 
of The Valley Club is necessarily 
largely a matter of praise and thanks- 
giving; praise that he is still alive and 
the Club still in existence—thanksgiv- 
ing to the officers, directors, and the 
various committees for their constant 
kindness and cooperation in bringing 
about the two aforementioned phe- 
nomena. 

As a matter of fact it seems to me 
that in The Valley Club we have a 
perfect example of the democratic 
system functioning with all its benefits 
and very few of its drawbacks. The 
members own the property and elect 
their officers and directors and then 
guide them with kindly criticism and 
suggestions. Sometimes we get a 
squawk of indignation, but that’ all 
right too, and we, serving without pay 
and purely in the interests of the entire 
membership do the best we can. As in 
any government now we lack the 
funds to run the Club quite as you 
and we would like to but whereas you 


have given us the power to assess you 
just as our Federal and State Govern- 
ments have been given the power to 
tax us, we do not take advantage of 
that power but instead have tried to 
run the Club within its means. If we 
spent more money we could give better 
service, but in the long run we might 
lose the Club we all love. I think on 
the whole that in spite of the econo- 
mies it has been necessary to practice, 
this year the golf course is as good, or 
better than ever and the clubhouse is 
in good shape... The Club showed 

an operating profit...as against a 
loss...in the preceding year. That is 
not a bad showing considering that 
through death or resignation we lost 
26 regular members but we elected 

8 new regular members and 7 Non- 
Resident and I Junior member. We 
have 190 members of all classifica- 
tions as against 200 last year. 


Wack’s report further made reference 


to the extensive damage caused to the 


Left: The Mens Locker Room 
as originally designed in 1929. 
It has changed little over the 
last seventy years; note that the 
radiators have been replaced. 


Above: The lockers provide 
storage for clubs, with a padded 
bench and a drawer for shoes 


below. 4 


11th green during the previous winter 
rainstorms. He praised Howard Elting, 
then Chairman of the Green Committee, 
for his diligence in restructuring and 
repairing the damage and for donating, 
with others, funds to defray the cost. 

Despite John Wack’s optimism the 
impact of World War I was soon to be 
felt by The Valley Club (as by all others). 
As early as February 1941, months before 
direct engagement of the United States in 
combat operations, the Club faced the 
prospect of temporary loss of members. 
The first to be called to active military 
duty was Colonel Henry T. Bull. His dues 
obligations were suspended, as were those 
of other members subsequently called into 
service. Also, arrangements were discussed 
and subsequently made for extension of 
golfing privileges to officers attached to a 
nearby new Army hospital (Hoff General) 
and their families through the issuance of 
a special card. 

Reflecting in part the pressures of the 
continuing buildup of war preparations, 


accompanied by reduction of the number 
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Number 11, surrounded by 
rugged hillsides, in the 1930s. 
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of members and use of the Club facilities, 
in July 1941 a proposal from Montecito 
Country Club for combining its facilities 
with those of The Valley Club was re- 
ceived by the Board and by it referred to 
a special committee chaired by LaSalle 
Thornburgh. In November The Valley 
Club Board approved in principle some 
plan (not described in the records and 
probably not at the time really formu- 
lated) for combination, but in the follow- 
ing month Thornburgh advised the Board 
that Montecito Country Club had with- 
drawn the proposal; that was the end of 
the matter. 

By the time of the annual meeting of 
members held in July 1942 regular mem- 
bership had slipped to 129, of whom as 
many as seven were on active military 
duty. In addition there were 41 holders of 
various privileges, and of these 20 were 
“Directorate Privilege Holders,” a classifi- 
cation that had been established earlier in 
the year by amendment of the Bylaws. 


This was obviously an effort to increase 


use of The Club, and thus of revenue, 
without immediately adding to the roster 
of Regular Corporate Members, as was the 
revision of the definition of Non-Resident 
Privilege Holders to those not residing 
within a radius of 25 miles from the 
clubhouse. The new Directorate Privilege 
Holder class was, as will appear later, the 
forerunner of what is now the General 
Privilege Holder. 

During 1942 several matters of 
interest unrelated to the war effort oc- 
curred. Among them was the receipt by 
The Club of an application from 
Ellsworth Vines, the renowned tennis 
player, who, also proficient at golf, had 
become a qualified golf professional, for 
the golf pro position at The Valley Club. 
The Board responded to Vines by advising 
that the position had been filled. 

The most significant of events that 
year directly related to the war effort was 
the abandonment of all holes of the golf 
course lying east of Sheffield Drive. In July 
the Board resolved that “...in conformity 


with the times in effecting substantial 
savings wherever possible, immediately 
following Labor Day the course be cut to 
either nine or ten holes...” In the follow- 
ing month, at a special meeting, it was 
decided that the reduction be to nine 
holes, all west of Sheffield Drive, to install 
a new green near the existing 18th fairway, 
and to build a new tee. Thus was born the 
present “inside nine.” The abandoned 
holes east of Sheffield Drive were leased 
for grazing of livestock. Further, because 
of the reduction of the size of the course, 
the services of Mr. Conover, the Greens 
Superintendent, were terminated as of 
December 31, 1942. Because of these 
actions, and other belt-tightening efforts, 
the Club President was able to report to 
the 1943 annual meeting of members that 
the Club had no debts, had a reasonable 
cash balance on hand, and was weathering 
the difficult times. There were then 121 
Corporate Members, 17 Non-Residents, 
one Junior, and 30 other Privilege Hold- 


ers. Sixteen Members were in armed 


The holes across Sheffield Drive 


were leased for livestock grazing 


service, with suspended dues. The July 4, 
1943 luncheon was attended by 117 
Members and Privilege Holders, a striking 


and agricultural use during 
World War II. This 1943 photo 
of the 11th fairway shows how 
the course appeared without 


indication in that stressful time of the 
loyalty of Club Members and their co- 
regular maintenance. These 


operation in enabling The Valley Club 


holes were restored for club 

to carry on. use in July 1946. 
Pressure to continue the Directorate 

Privilege Holder class continued. Transfers, 

(often, but not always, without imposition 

of transfer or other fees), from decedents 

to surviving spouses and from Corporate 

to Non-Resident status were common. 

Privileges of the Club were extended to 

wives of servicemen, although this proved 

to create overcrowding of the golf course 

on weekends and had to be policed. 
At the July 1944 annual meeting 

Dr. Harold How, The Club President, 


reported: 


Your Club is in good order through- 
out and adequately maintained. Certain 
evidences of wear and tear merely 


emphasize the homey lived-in atmo- 
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Above: The 10th fairway under 
cultivation as a Victory Garden 
in 1943. 


Opposite: Number 8 green. 


Following pages: Number 7 
green provides a sweeping view 


of the mountains. 
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sphere so rarely seen today. It is the only 
club in Santa Barbara where members, 
both men and women, can still find an 
uncrowded golf course, good food, 
proper service and privacy. It was 
organized to provide these features 
which are only obtainable in a small 
club...and this policy should be carried 
out if we expect to function as a club 


rather than as a public institution. 


A boost in the number of Non- 
Resident Privilege Holders occurred in 
1945. One incident of that increase is told 
by Joseph B. Koepfli, who relates that he 
shared lunch at The Valley Club one 
August day that year with three other 
non-members, one of whom was Albert B. 
Ruddock, a nephew of Founder C.K.G. 
Billings. Ruddock, then holding a guest 
card, advised the group that Non-Resident 
membership was available to them at a 
cost of $100; he suggested that they all 
consider such membership and offered his 
good services for the process. Some weeks 
later the four of them were accepted as 
Non-Residents. 


Later that year Ruddock, who had 
moved his residence to Santa Barbara, 
was proposed for and became a Corporate 
Member of the Club. Some three years 
after that event an officer of the Club 
approached him, asking whether he was 
the same A.B. Ruddock who showed upon 
the Club records as a Charter Member. 
Ruddock, after searching his memory, 
acknowledged that his uncle, Billings, in 
1928 had invited him to become a Charter 
Member, which he did, and for which he 
had dutifully paid the $2,000 fee although 
he had never seen the Club. It turned out 
that he had allowed his membership to 
lapse in 1935, as a consequence of which 
he had two dates marking his acquisition 
of two memberships. 

May 8, 1945 marked the end of the 
war in Europe. Even though the conflict 
in the Pacific continued, the Club’s Board 
of Directors, within a week, turned its 
attention to the re-establishment of the 
holes east of Sheffield Drive. On May 16 
a committee consisting of Howard Elting, 
Charles W. Hague, (the contributor of the 
golf library now ensconced in the men’s 
locker room), H.S. Russell, William A. 
Slater, Byron Thornburgh, and 
Vanderburgh Johnstone was charged with 
responsibility for studying all aspects of 
the reopening. By September the commit- 
tee had reported, and at that month's 
meeting of the Board on September 19 
the restoration was approved. William Bell 
was retained as architect. (MacKenzie had 
died in 1934). By July 1946 the restora- 
tion—thankfully without departure from 
the MacKenzie original—had been com- 
pleted and the full 18 holes were opened 
to play. Membership began to pick up; 
initiation fees, transfer fees, and dues were 
increased, and a recommendation had been 
made that the Directorate Privilege Holder 
class be terminated. The cost of restoration 
of the East holes was $16,000, paid from 
funds on hand. 
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ey, fifty-plus years since the end of 


World War I are a time in which The 
Valley Club has responded to changes in 
aspects and attitudes, customs, improve- 
ment in golfing equipment, caddies to 
carts, governmental regulation and restric- 
tion, drought, rainstorms, aging facilities, 
development of surrounding real property, 
ethnic and gender pressures and increasing 
costs, to name a few. Of necessity adjust- 
ments have been made in some proce- 
dures; adjustment to the pervasive require- 
ments of today’s world that restrict the 
Club's freedom of action and choice has 
occurred. Notwithstanding all this, the 
basic purposes of the Club, its character, 
and its integrity remain without change. 
It continues to be the intimate, friendly, 
gracious establishment that was conceived 
by its organizers seventy years ago. 

The development and acceptance of 
an official emblem for the Club had been 
encouraged for many years. Finally, in 
1963, one of our most distinguished 
members, internationally recognized artist 
Standish Backus, submitted a design 
which was agreed upon enthusiastically. 


As displayed on the cover of this volume, 
and throughout its pages, the background 
incorporated the traditional red and blue 
Valley Club colors, this time with silver 
edging and form. The golf clubs and balls 
symbolized our founding purpose, and 
two quail in profile recognized the coun- 
try life which surrounded our course. 
For many years we have been fortunate 
to have small but active coveys of quail 
on the property, and this added touch to 
the shield seemed most appropriate. 
These years have seen changes in 
plant and property, and some possible 
property acquisitions rejected. In 1949, 
a strip of land on-the Gould property 
immediately south of the 17th fairway 
became available; it was purchased by 
the Club for $1,000.00. But in 1954 the 
remainder of the Gould property, a large 
property also to the south, was offered at 
what was even then a bargain price, but 
the offer was not accepted. It is now Las 
Entradas. Also rejected, at another time, 
was an offer of 26 acres east of the 6th 
green and extending to Ortega Ridge. 


The entrance road to the Club was 


. Opposite: The I 1th tee 
and fairway as seen from 


| the 11th green. 
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A view of the clubhouse from 
Number I green, 1947. 
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at the outset from East Valley Road south, 


on an existing right of way, to the bound- 
ary of what was at one time the residence 
of Pardee Erdman and now of Club 
member Stewart MacDougall. There a 90 
degree turn to the left led onto The Club 
driveway and the main entrance. In July 
1965 East Valley Ranch Co. offered to 
exchange 0.9 acre of its land at its south- 
west corner to The Valley Club in ex- 
change for approximately 1.2 acres lying 
northeast of the Club tennis courts. The 
exchange was made, enabling the Club 

to locate the entrance as it exists today- 
and to create a haven for the quail that 
occupy it at times. 

From the beginning the Club’s water 
supplies have been a problem. There 
were periods during the early years when 
fairways had to go unwatered, drought 
conditions being what they were. In 1952 
The United States Bureau of Reclamation, 


operator of Bradbury Dam, desired to 
install a water main to serve Carpinteria, 
and sought an easement for that purpose 
across the 6th fairway. After negotiations, 
conducted on behalf of the Club by 
Warner Edmonds, the easement was 
granted for a price of approximately 
$3,000.00. Increased consciousness of the 
community of its limited supply has led 
to improved sources of water, including 
the advent of so-called “State Water.” 
Much earlier-—December 1985—the 
Board of Directors approved a water well- 
reservoir testing program to reconfirm 
findings reached in a study conducted in 
1979. That having been done, the Board 
appropriated $75,000 for a project to find 
underground water sources and to provide 
storage. Charles Russell had prepared 
various plans for drilling and producing 
water and constructing a storage reservoir 


adjoining the seventh tee. Globe Linings, 


Inc. was engaged to provide a DuPont 
Haplom liner for the reservoir and a 
floating cover which would lower as the 
water was pumped into the Club’s irriga- 
tion system and rise as the well refilled the 
reservoir. The pump capacity was approxi- 
mately 100,000 gallons per day. The 
installation was completed and made 
operative in 1986. Savings in the cost of 
purchased water have compensated for the 
costs of construction and maintenance. 

Except for these minor changes the 
Club property remains as it was when 
acquired in 1928. Changes in facilities 
have occurred, however, some of which 
involved major expenditures. 

The golf course as originally designed 
and constructed has found universal 
approval. Few alterations have been made. 
Among them are the deletion of some 
bunkers, leveling and extension of some 


tees (e.g. number 4 and number 9), 


Cypress trees border Number 15 


leveling of the 18th green, and movement 
fairway with Number 16 green 


of the 6th tee. More recently approval has Da bas 
been given for reconstruction or realign- 

ment of cart paths (at the 10th, 12th, and 

17th tees, the 2d green), and use of 

different paving substances); consideration 

of reconstruction of some bunkers in an 

effort to recapture the original designs; 

and, through the years, reconstruction or 

movement of stream crossings for proper 

accommodation of carts. 

The passage of seventy years has 
brought changes in appearance of the 
course because of the natural processes 
of tree and bush growth, mortality, wind 
damage, etc. The Club has regularly 
engaged the services of professional 
arborists who have assisted and advised in 
such matters as maintenance of a tree 
census, trimming, treatment, and fertiliza- 
tion of trees, and replacement when 


necessary. The Club was fortunate to have 


Above: Tournament trophies on 
display in the Grill include the 
Club Championship, established 
in 1930, and the E. Palmer 
Gavit Memorial Trophy, 


awarded annually since 1932. 


Right: The Mens Locker Room 
includes card tables and an 
extensive library of golf-related 
reading material near the 
fireplace. Listed on the walls are 
the winners of each year’s Gavit, 
Club, Senior-Senior, and 


Presidents Tournaments. 
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an extraordinary natural setting, boasting 


handsome oaks, eucalyptus, cypress, 
sycamore, and other native denizens, most 
of which have survived the passage of 
time. Those which have not have been 
replaced, largely through the voluntary 
Tree Replacement Fund. 

The Valley Club has neighbors on 
all sides and relations with them, with 
few exceptions, have been cordial. For 
example, in early 1969 torrential rain- 
storms caused serious flood damage 
to portions of the course and necessitated 
its closing for an extended period. The 
annual Member-Guest Tournament had 
to be cancelled; however our good neigh- 
bor Birnam Wood invited Valley Club 
members to use its course while repairs 
were made. 

Not so friendly was a festering prop- 
erty use dispute with Rancho Alisos and 
other owners adjacent to The Valley Club 
property line on holes 11 and 12. The 
problem initially surfaced in 1981 when 


developers moved earth which was 
dumped on Club property; they were 
uncooperative in response to legitimate 
complaints. The efforts to protect the 
property and eliminate the illegal trespass 
were drawn out, and it was not until 
1984 that the problems were resolved, 
with full recognition of the Club’s rights. 
Outside counsel worked with Guy 
McComb in the resolution of the dispute. 
This and other threats have strengthened 
the resolve of succeeding Boards of Direc- 
tors, Officers, and staff to resist untoward 
actions on the Club’s borders. 

When a more active golfing schedule 
began following the reopening of the full 
course for play in 1946, two new tourna- 
ments created by W. R. Phillips were 
scheduled to commemorate VE and VJ 
days and played annually until 1977. 

The President's Cup was established in 
1957, with a trophy provided by Cameron 
Squires, then Club President. The 


L. Stuart Wing Tournament, also honoring 


a past president, was played from 1963 
rol) 7 7. 


The acknowledged increase in average 


membership ages resulted in a senior 
tournament (over 55) in 1952, and later, 
in 1964, a senior-seniors championship 
(over 65). Both of these are still on the 
annual schedule. 

Caddies were an important part of 
golf at The Valley Club from its origin 
through the sixties. In one of the books he 
authored, The Spirit of St. Andrews, Alister 
MacKenzie notes that as a practicing 
physician he felt he could do more for the 
general health of substantial numbers of 
people by getting them onto good golf 


courses: 


...How frequently have I, with great 
difficulty, persuaded patients who were 
never off my doorstep to take up golf, 
and how rarely, if ever, have I seen 


them in my consulting rooms again. 


Left: golfers and caddies address the 
challenge of the 8th Hole, June 7, 1947. 


Above: tournament participants photo- 
graphed on June 14, 1947, (from left) 
C. Schutte, E. Flynn, V. J. Sutherland. 


Unfortunately, the advent of World 
War II plus the provision of the mechanical 
cart effectively ended the caddie system at 
Valley. By 1970 only Club-owned riding 
carts were allowed on the course, although 
numerous self-pull varieties remain. 

Holes-in-one have been—and continue 
to be—rare at The Valley Club. However, 
over the years several members and guests 
have achieved this accomplishment, the 
most often on the shorter par threes, holes 
4 and 8. While some holes-in-one have 
resulted from ricochets off nearby trees, 
or otherwise have been “lucky,” most have 
been well aimed and well deserved. Perhaps 
the most impressive in recent years oc- 
curred on the par four sixth hole. John 
Pate, who also holds a share of the course 
record, solved the 300-yard hole for his 
impressive ace. Equally impressive have 
been the double eagles scored on some 
of the par fives. The most recent of these 
was a 2 on number one by Fred Bradley 


done with a driver and a five iron. 
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The Valley Cla of mes ’ 


The Valley Club's First Invitational Golf Tournament will be 


— 


ld May 22nd, 28rd and 24th, 1953. . 


All Club members are invited to follow any matches they 
ay desire. Prominent players such as Bruce McCormick and 


hn Dawson will be playing. 


Cocktails on the Terrace, Sunday, May 24th, 4:30 to 5:30 p. 


., when prizes will be awarded. 
You are cordially invited to attend. 


B. C. WELCH, President — 


tecit© 
Eb 4 
dey Califor 
Santo Bosber > 
—— 


Above: A refreshment stand for 


tournament players was ably 


managed by Dora Bradley and 
her crew; an advance postcard 
to Club members announced 
the coming event; and the 
formal invitation on behalf of 
the Directors and Members of 
The Valley Club of Montecito, 
which outlined pertinent data 
for the 3-day tournament. 


Right: Tournament players and 
caddies at the 7th green during 
the First Invitational, May, 
TORS: 
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One of the Club’s most popular golf 


and social events was instituted in 1953 
as The Valley Club Invitational. In 1958 
it was restructured and renamed the 
Member-Guest Tournament, and since 
occupies a regular scheduled position 
during the Memorial Day holiday period. 
It brings guests from far and near for two 
days of fun and competition, with an 
assortment of trophies which are treasured 
by their winners. Greatly enhanced by the 
splendid and devoted assistance of Valley 
Club ladies, both on the course (with 
delicacies, drinks, and encouraging words 
for the participants) and in the clubhouse 
for the dinner-dance, spontaneous lun- 
cheons, and gracious hospitality, it is a 
highlight of the Club’s busy entertainment 
calendar. It is now followed annually by 
the Ladies’ Member-Guest Tournament, 

a two-day affair during which the men of 
the Club have an opportunity to recipro- 
cate by such small assistance as they seem 
capable of providing! 


Both men’s and women’s guest days 
contribute to the golfing schedule, as do 
a variety of member contests throughout 
the year, some coeducational, others not. 
These include twilight tournaments during 
the summer months, Generation Gap 
activities, driving and putting contests on 
feast days such as July 4th, turkey shoots, 
and the like. However, one of these events, 
the “Turkey Shoot,” the trophy for which 
was, as one might surmise, a turkey, met 
an abrupt demise in 1961. That year, with 
great enthusiasm, a real turkey shoot was 
arranged, including as the trophy a live 
turkey which was tethered on the terrace 
amid the revelers while lunch and refresh- 
ments were served. Unfortunately a 
member-reveler’s poodle which had also 
been tethered on the terrace slipped his 
leash and went for the bird. The resultant 
mess ended a short-lived “great idea.” 

In 1977, on the death of John W. 
Stewart, five-term former president of The 


Valley Club, a memorial tournament in 


his honor was proposed and adopted by 


the Board. But the necessity of reschedul- 
ing and reducing in number the variety of 
tournaments receiving official sanction 
caused the Board to terminate memorial 
one-day activities, and establish a new 
annual tournament format. Those retained 
and recognized included the Club Cham- 
pionship, President's Cup, Gavit, Member- 
Guest, the John W. Stewart Memorial and 
senior contests. Women‘s tournaments 
now include the Memorial Eclectic, 
President's Cup, Club Championship and 
Member-Guest. 

The Valley Club has always main- 
tained a restrictive approach to any outside 
golf activity on the Club course or facili- 
ties. A precedent of sorts was established 
in 1950 when privileges of the Club were 
extended to members of the Klutter Klub. 
Since then permission to visit the Club 
has been granted to, among others, the 
Sandlyland Open group, G-P, and Long 


Knockers, always under the invitation of a 


member of the Club. Also, some student 
usage has been permitted for local schools, 
and in 1953 the then Junior Champion 
of Southern California, a young Santa 
Barbaran named Al Geiberger, was invited 
to use The Valley,Club course free of 
charge. 

An interesting extension of policy 
occurred in 1962, when Revue Studios, 
who were filming an ABC program titled 
“Challenge Golf,” approached Dan Chan- 
dler, then Green Committee Chairman, 
for permission to shoot one segment at 
The Valley Club. The fact that the two 
principals in the match were to be Arnold 
Palmer and Gary Player probably influ- 
enced the Board to approve the proposal. 
Tight security was maintained, and a 
practice round featuring two top club 
golfers, Charles Hague and John Stewart, 
both members of the Royal and Ancient 
Order, with the pros was very well re- 
ceived by a large number of the members 


in attendance. On the feature day, in 


Number 7 as it appears today. 
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September 4, 1962 found film 
crews and celebrity golfers at The 
Valley Club for ABC's Challenge 
Golf program. Top: Gary Player 
tees off for the practice round 
with Palmer and top Valley 
Club golfers Stewart and Hague. 
Right: Gary Player, John 
Stewart, Club President Charles 
Ott, Arnold Palmer, and Charles 
Hague prepare for the practice 
round as enthusiastic club 
members gather for the event. 
Above: a score card autographed 
on the feature day match by 
Gary Player, Bob Goalby, Dow 
Finsterwald, and Arnold Palmer. 
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September, Bob Goalby & Dow 
Finsterwald challenged Player & Palmer, 


and were defeated. A year later, on Sep- 
tember 13, 1963 a rematch with Paul 
Harney and Jacky Cupit resulted in 
another victory for Palmer and Player, 
both of whom have returned to Valley 
Club on several occasions to enjoy the 
course. Numerous scorecards were signed 
and a video made available to the mem- 
bership. 

In the early 1990s six clubs whose 
original heritage included golf courses 
designed by Alister MacKenzie banded 
together to play for a trophy bearing his 
name. This bagpipe-topped remembrance 
was won by a Valley Club team in 1993 
when we hosted the event. The addition 
of the Lahinch course in Ireland has 
fostered an international flavor, and our 
Club teams have been representatives each 
year since the advent. 

Among the amenities enjoyed by Club 


members in the beginning were an archery 


Top: Bing Crosby with Arthur 


Marquette at the Member-Guest 
Party in 1961. 


Above: The MacKenzie trophy. 
Left: The Clubhouse facilities 


and pro shop viewed from the 
bunkers around Number 18. 


range, a miniature golf course, a croquet 
court, a swimming pool, and a skeet 
range. These have long since been aban- 
doned, with the exception of the swim- 
ming pool, which remains—but not for 
swimming—beneath the ladies’ locker 
room. At the annual meeting of members 
held July 21, 1948 rehabilitation of the 
clubhouse was the principal item on the 
agenda. Requiring particular attention 
were changes in the kitchen to comply 
with health regulations; repairing and 
rejuvenating the clubhouse main entrance; 
enlargement of the ladies’ locker room; 
repairs to the men’s locker room; rear- 
rangement of the bar and grill room; and 
repair of the heating plant. A comprehen- 
sive program was approved on the condi- 
tion that it be financed not by dues or 
assessment but by voluntary subscription. 
Some of the items (the mandatory 
ones) were performed in due course. 
However, it was not until six years later 


that the most controversial of the items, 
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Former Club President John 
Wack cuts the ribbon for the 
newly refurbished tennis courts 
on August 14, 1977. 
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locker rooms and—fueling the argument 
—their cost, received active attention. On 
September 30, 1954 the Board created a 
committee to study and report recommen- 
dations on extension or modification of 
the locker rooms. General Pierpont 
Hamilton, Chairman of the Committee, 
reported on December 15 that consider- 
ation was being given to extension of the 
men’s locker room and moving the ladies’ 
locker rooms to the east end of the 
clubhouse. (They were at the time in the 
area now occupied by the ladies’ powder 
room.) A month later he submitted the 
Committee’s final report. 

The Board proceeded with the project 
as presented by the Committee. The result 
was the addition of that portion of the 
present clubhouse building east of the 
fireplace in the men’s locker room, which 


marked the east end of the building at 


that time. In the process the swimming 
pool was covered by a new ladies’ locker 
room. Construction was completed and 
the new facilities opened for use on 
August 28, 1955 at a cost of $47,300; it 
provided 32 ladies’ lockers and added 27 
men’s lockers. At the same time other 
improvements, including some at the golf 
shop, were accomplished. 

Following the end of World War II 
tennis activities were at a standstill. The 
tennis courts had been allowed to go to 
seed, literally. The basic area of the courts 
remained but was covered with unsightly 
weeds. Thus not only was there no tennis, 
but the space was an eyesore. Yet there 
were many members who desired that 
the courts be rebuilt and, as a part of the 
program, a new swimming pool be in- 
stalled. In mid-1959 the Board considered 


a letter received from members Norman 


Bacon, William Wheeler, and Harold 
Ward so urging. A Recreational Area 
Committee was appointed to study the 
feasibility of the requested program. In 
December the committee submitted its 
report, which included suggested plans for 
construction and means of financing the 
same. The Board sent a notice to the full 
membership on January 25, 1960 describ- 
ing the proposed facilities: the activation 
of the existing but dilapidated and totally 
unusable tennis courts and the construc- 
tion, to the north and east of the courts, 
of an L-shaped pool, 60 by 30 feet, with 
diving apparatus, lockers, showers, and 
equipment storage. It also contemplated 

a snack bar, kitchen, and service bar. The 
estimated cost of $150,000 was proposed 
by the Committee to be financed by the 
sale to members of that amount of 20-year 


bonds bearing interest at 5% per annum, 


The Valley Club’s tennis courts. 


funded by increased dues and initiation 
fees. The notice advised that the Board 
had unanimously, endorsed the project and 
that a meeting of the members would be 
held to receive comments on the proposal. 
The project received support of some 
members. More significant, though not 
revealed even to the Board members, was 
the confidential assurance by Mrs. Max 
Fleischmann that.she would pay the entire 
cost of the project provided the Club 
membership endorsed it without being 
advised in advance of her intention. 
General Hamilton, then President and the 
only one who knew of this commitment, 
had been pledged to preserve its confiden- 
tiality. When the full Board, after hearing 
the many objections voiced by members, 
and presented with a petition of opposi- 
tion signed by more than sixty percent of 


the corporate membership, refused to act 
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The Club decorated for the 
holidays, 1997. 
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favorably, the project was abandoned. 


As a consequence Hamilton resigned the 
Presidency. Charles Ott, then first vice 
president, was elected to succeed him. 

However, the Recreational Area 
Committee’s plan for financing its ill fated 
project survived the project's defeat in that 
it furnished a formula for financing other 
projects, among them, in 1972, the first 
complete automatic sprinkler system for 
the golf course. As time went on improved 
financial controls were installed; these 
were accompanied by recognition that, in 
order to maintain or improve facilities 
without assessment of members, increased 
membership fees, dues increases, or a 
reasonable combination thereof should be 
expected from time to time, and reserves 
for capital outlays be established and 
maintained. 

The aborted mid-sixties effort to 
install a swimming pool-tennis court- 
entertainment center in the area of the old 


tennis courts continued to excite interest. 


By the mid-seventies the desire for restora- 
tion of the tennis courts and related 
activities had been widely expressed. The 
then President of the Club, Palmer Jack- 
son, with the approval of the Board, on 
August 20, 1976 addressed a memoran- 
dum to the membership requesting a vote 
on two questions: first, should the tennis 
courts be restored; second, should a 
croquet court be built. The response of 
the members was favorable to tennis, 
negative to croquet. The tennis court 
project was approved by the Board, but 
conditioned upon the cost, estimated at 
approximately $45,000, being funded by 
voluntary contributions from members. 
(The fiscal discipline above boasted had 
not yet flowered.) Jackson spearheaded a 
successful drive for funds, the courts were 
rebuilt, and on August 14, 1977 an 
inaugural ceremony, featuring former 
Club President John Wack, was held. 

Since that event tennis has flourished, 
with both men’s and women’s regular 
round robin sessions, some mixed doubles, 
and occasional participation in matches 
with players from Birnam Wood. As part 
of the major capital improvement program 
inaugurated in 1991, with the relocation 
of the cart storage facilities and the 
equipment sheds, the area adjoining the 
courts has been beautifully landscaped, 
a tennis shop has been built, and periodic 
barbecues and dances, held on the spa- 
cious brick terrace adjacent to the courts, 
and well attended by the membership, 
have become an important part of the 
social activities of the Club. Further 
change of the area between the courts 
and the Golf Shop resulted from the 
record breaking windstorm of New Year’s 
Eve, 1995, in which three huge, magnifi- 
cent old cypress trees were uprooted; the 
open space resulting is now the site of a 
practice putting green. 

During the earlier post-war years 


membership increased; at the July 20, 


1955 annual meeting of members the 
President reported that corporate member- 
ship was full, at 225, the first time since 
1931. As the reputation of The Valley 
Club spread an increased interest in 
membership resulted. These pressures 
brought about changes in procedures for 
admission as well as revision of some of 
the privilege holder classifications. For 
example, residents of California became 
ineligible for Non-Resident privileges (and 
even later the classification was entirely 
eliminated); the Associate Privilege Holder 
classification was created for spouses of 
deceased members; the General Privilege 
Holder classification was established, 
initially limited to 50, then to 85, and 
more recently to a flexible number but not 
such as to permit the total number of 
Members and Privilege Holders to exceed 
399; and automatic transfers of corporate 
certificates were no longer made, the 
Bylaws having been amended to confer 
greater control of membership procedures 
by the Board. 

Social activities at The Valley Club 


have always been a great source of pleasure 
for the membership. Private parties over 
the years have become increasingly more 
popular in both attendance and numbers. 
Holidays and special occasions have 
provided opportunities for Club functions, 
and the House and Entertainment Com- 
mittees have used: these to offer much 
membership enjoyment. While pre-World 
War II events included activities for 
members participation, the Victory Dance 
in December 1945 really set the stage for 
the development and expansion of the 
Club’s social calendar. 

We now have wonderful celebrations 
throughout the year with imaginative and 
entertaining themes. Our Easter Buffet 
and Egg Hunt (complete with bunny) is 
a hit for all ages. Fourth of July Terrace 
Buffet, Labor Day Barbecue, Thanksgiving 
Lunch and Dinner, Christmas Carolers, 
and New Year’s Eve Ball are all highlights. 
Fashion Shows have proven popular 
events, along with cocktail parties and 


dinners attendant to golf, tennis and other 
Club functions. A New Members’ Cock- 


Social events at the Valley Club 


have included such festivites as 
a luau and an annual Easter 


Egg hunt. 


Top: A hot air balloon visited 
The Valley Club on August 21, 
1993 as part of an event themed 
“Around the World.” 


Above and right: The Valley 
Club’ dining room facilities 
dressed for festive special events. 


Opposite: one of The Valley 
Club’ three Guest Cottages. 


Following pages: The Tennis 


Courts and adjoining arbor. 
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tail Introductory is hosted by the Club for 
all members in the late summer. 

The original and expanded phases of 
the Clubhouse, Terrace, and Patio Court- 
yard provide exciting possibilities for 
private parties and entertainment. The 
refurbished inner Courtyard, completed in 
1990, includes both heating and canopy- 
awning arrangements, and adds a new 
dimension to the Club’s social activity. 
Similarly, the enhanced arbor area at the 
Tennis Courts has provided added barbe- 
cue and outdoor party opportunities. 

Early records of the Club disclose that 
Bridge had been a popular pastime of 
some members, but that as it was replaced 
by Contract Bridge its pursuit declined— 
at least on any sort of organized basis. 
However, bridge began its rejuvenation at 
the Club during the mid-1980s upon the 
request of interested members for a good 
bridge instructor and scheduled weekly 
lessons. In the Fall of 1986 a teacher had 
been engaged and an 8-week session for 
both intermediate and advance players 


was instituted. This has continued, with 


increased support, for eleven years. Later 
came requests for a competitive bridge 
evening once a month. In the Spring of 
1992 came the first Thursday night game 
at 5 P.M. in the Grill. There were two 
tables; dinner followed. Over the last five 
years this has grown to an average of ten 
tables played in the Living Room and the 
Library, followed by dinner in the Dining 
Room, on the first Thursday of each 
month. The program has resulted in much 
friendly competition and camaraderie. 
Says bridge expert and enthusiastic orga- 


nizer Marolyn Blackburn: 


Our most recent request from 
the bridge players was to have an 
internationally known master teacher 
come for one evening lecture each 
year. We have just finished our third 
year and the lectures, followed by 
dinner, have been very successful. 
Weve also had several bridge lun- 
cheons which have been well at- 
tended. Our bridge players are 


enthusiastic and motivated. 
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REGULATORY & FINANCIAL | 
DEVELOPMENTS | 


BS crcasec regulatory controls and 


restrictive interpretation of tax laws have 
brought about some changes in practices, 
but not in club principles. With enact- 
ment of Civil Rights legislation at both 
federal and state levels restrictive member- 
ship practices of some social clubs drew 
the attention of rights activists. Organiza- 
tions such as The Valley Club enjoy partial 
or total exemption from state and federal 
income taxation, which carries with it 
favorable treatment with respect to local 
property taxes. Otherwise exempt social 
clubs such as The California Club in Los 
Angeles and The Pacific Union Club in 
San Francisco have been challenged on 
alleged grounds of racial, religious, and 
gender discrimination, and of commercial 
activity. Although the challenges to those 
clubs have not been wholly or even 
substantially successful, other clubs, not so 
dedicated to restricted social purposes and 
activity, have not fared well. A nationwide 
anti-club movement has ensued. Even The 
Valley Club, whose membership instruc- 
tions prohibit the use of the Club for 


commercial purposes, and whose organiza- 


tional documents contain no objectionable 
restrictions, nevertheless has felt it neces- 
sary to review its membership procedures. 
It has become necessary to monitor ever 
more closely any use of the Club by non- 


members and to enforce strictly the rules 


against commercial use. All of this has 


been happening during a period in which | 
knowledge of the beauties of the Club 
was spreading, interest in membership 
was increasing, and desire of outside 
groups to experience the Club’s gracious 


atmosphere was mounting. If the tighten- 


ing of the rules and regulations seemed 
at times burdensome, in the long run 
it has been beneficial in assisting in the 


maintenance of purely social character— 


something which its founders cherished 
and sought to preserve. 

An example of requests received by 
the Club was one from the Professional 
Golfers Association in 1956 to sponsor a 
professional-amateur tournament for one 
day in the week between the San Diego 
tournament and the Crosby (now the 
AT&T) Pro-Am on the Monterey Penin- 


sula. The request was denied. For many 


Opposite: An exterior view 


of the Clubhouse dining rooms 
and Grill. 
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At the Club entrance stands a 


“Quail Crossing” sign advising 
all drivers to proceed carefully 
should a covey of local avian 


residents cross the road. 
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years the affair was held either at the Santa 
Barbara Municipal course or Montecito 
Country Club, for the benefit of St. 
Francis Hospital. Incidentally, one of the 
organizers and guiding lights of those 
events was Bob Vaillancourt, a beloved 
member of The Valley Club. 

Notwithstanding such restrictions 
the Club has responded, when it decides 
it proper and appropriate to do so, to 
requests of organizations or groups eager 
to see and enjoy the golf course. When 
such requests are from a member of the 
Club who is able to assume full responsi- 
bility (monetarily and otherwise) for their 
activities, the Board may grant the request. 
Teams from local schools—including the 
University of California Santa Barbara, 
Santa Barbara City College, and Cate 
School—have been given playing privileges, 
conditioned, of course, on proper conduct. 
Exposure to a course such as the Valley 
Club's contributes to a young golfer’s 
knowledge of the rules and etiquette of 
the game. Any activity tinged with com- 
mercialism is outlawed. 

For many years, upon the surrender 
or transfer of a corporate membership 
share certificate at death or resignation the 


member, or his estate, became entitled to 


receive from the Club what was designated 
as a refund. In 1974 the amount was 
$1,500. In that year a review of such 
refunds disclosed that for the period 1970 
to 1974 seventy-eight such transfers had 
been made for a total of $117,000. Of the 
78 recipients only 16 had originally paid 

as much as $1,500 for his membership; 

19 had paid either $500 or $1,000; and 

43 had paid nothing. No reserves had ever 
been carried to cover such refunds. The 
Finance Committee of the Board, in prepar- 
ing the annual budget for consideration, 
recommended that such refunds be discon- 
tinued. The Board wrestled with the matter 
(concern for membership outcry was appar- 
ent) but recognizing the exposure of the 
Club to a mounting, continuing liability 
for which no reserves were carried, finally 
resolved that the Finance Committee’s 
recommendation be adopted. Notice was 
duly given to the membership; substantial 
discussion and protest ensued. The matter 
was put to rest by a letter to Corporate 
Members over the signature of Donald 
Buckingham, the President. He said, in 
pertinent part, the following: 

I am writing to further explain the 
decision of the Board of September 18, 
1974, to discontinue the refunding of 
$1,500 on termination of a Corporate 
Membership. The decision received 
exhaustive examination by the Board 
over a period of several months. In 
addition, the Board authorized me to 
appoint a Committee of seven, repre- 
senting all points of view, to study the 
matter. The overwhelming consideration 
was the fact that at no time in the past 
has a reserve been set up on the Clubs 
books to provide for these payments. 

Each time $1,500 was paid a depart- 
ing Corporate member, it came out of 
current funds, 

Thus, the Board decided to discon- 
tinue any refunds as of September 18, 
1974. Once the facts are reviewed, the 


necessity for the Board’ action 
becomes rather obvious. Here are 
the facts: 

1. Mr. Palmer Jackson, Chairman 
of your Finance Committee, presented 
to the Committee a comprehensive 
analysis of the Clubs fiscal position 
and its operating budget for the 
1974/75 fiscal year. Even with the 
recent increases in dues and initiation 
fees, the Club can only break even for 
the year provided it gets $65,000 in 
initiation fees from ten new members. 

2. Economic conditions could easily 
fail us in maintaining our member- 
ship as during the bad economic 
conditions of the 1930s, when a great 
many Corporate members resigned 
from the Club. The Club has paid 
out more than $115,000 in Corpo- 
rate refunds in the last four years. 

If the Club, caught without reserves 
to meet such an obligation, and faced 
with a heavy loss in dues, had to pay 
out that kind of money the only 
possible alternatives for survival 
would be heavy assessments, increases 
in dues, and/or severe decreases in 
service to members. (Emphasis in 


the original) 
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Fall color graces the trees along 
The Valley Club’ entrance drive, 
just past the official entrance 

a matter of controversy, its resolution, as sign. 


‘ Although this change in the financial 


aspects of membership was understandably 


so ably brought about under the direction 
of Don Buckingham, served as the basis 
for a fundamental strengthening of the 
Club’s financial management. Clearer 
recognition of the necessity of forward 
planning resulted. An organized approach 
to asset management was implemented. 
Programming the needs for plant addi- 
tions or improvements led inevitably to 
attention to dues structure, entrance fees, 
and even recruiting and admission poli- 
cies. Priorities had to be organized, and 
once established, adhered to. 

Full recognition of the significance of 
these changes is facilitated by a look at the 
evolving philosophy of Club administra- 
tion over the nearly seventy years of its 
existence, and the profound reorganization 
of life styles, social mores, and legislative, 
regulatory, and judicial control of all 
aspects of community activities in the face 
of ever increasing challenge and resistance 
thereto from maturing generations. 

It is obvious, from the chronicle of 
the Club’s founding and the description 
of its founders, that it was essentially the 


child of a few extraordinary individuals in 


S. 


The Ist green and surrounding 


bunkers. 
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a society far different from that in which 


we live today. Men of enormous wealth, 
enjoying a degree of individualism and 
generosity unusual even in their own time, 
joined in the formation of an institution 
which they looked upon as their responsi- 
bility; therefore they felt an obligation 
(perhaps a right) to define and preserve its 
policies. If they were dictators they were 
benevolent. They sought to maintain a 
culture. Certainly they were persuasive in 
their financial contributions; but beyond 
that they represented a way of life peculiar 
to the community, thought to be worth 
preserving, and accepted eagerly. 

While superficially all this had great 
appeal (the repeated gifts of the significant 
donors, such as Fleischmann, Harkness, 
Gavit, Billings, DeWare, to name but a 
few) it was rendered insufficient as a 
foundation in the changing times of the 
Club's existence. It became apparent that 
the continuing financial requirements 
facing a maturing organization with an 
aging physical plant and changing mem- 
bership should not be expected to be met 
through voluntary action. As the cost of 
needed capital additions and improve- 


ments increased so did maintenance and 


operation demands. The 1974 action of 
the Board of Directors under Buckingham 
was a strong response—a challenge for 
organized planning and development. 

That is not to say that benevolence 
at The Valley Club is dead. Members 
continue to give, making possible improve- 
ments that might be deemed beyond the 
reasonable requirements of The Club but, 
like welcome Christmas presents, delightful 
to receive. Such, for example are the good 
works of The Valley Club Fund. In the 
years between 1974 and the present The 
Valley Club has demonstrated the nature 
and extent of the changing philosophy. 
While it started out on a financial move 
that caused some grumbling, it soon 
evidenced the necessity and advantage of 
planning. The dedication of the officers 
and directors, with the unflagging support 
of a superb staff, to this philosophy has 
brought us to a position of strength. 

Since its formation in 1928 The Valley 
Club has sought able and dedicated em- 
ployees and the maintenance of fair, 
friendly, and mutually rewarding employ- 
ment conditions and practices. However, 


for almost sixty years following its forma- 


tion the Club had no established, formal 


pension plan for its employees. During 
those years, when an employee decided 
that he or she wanted to retire, or the 
Board of Directors decided that that time 
had come, an arrangement was worked 
out on an ad hoc basis, awarding the 
individual a certain amount of dollars per 
month for life. 

In 1989 a Committee of the Board 
was established and directed to study the 
problem in depth. The Committee 
engaged the service and advice of Santa 
Barbara counsel having expertise in these 
matters, and recommended the establish- 
ment of an Employee Pension Plan, which 
the Board approved. The Board’s action in 
this area was an early and important part 
of an overall fiscal and capital program. 
The contributions of the Club employees 
to the comfort, enjoyment, and happiness 
of the membership are a significant part of 
the “capital” of The Valley Club. 

Equally significant is the response of 
the membership. The capital requirements 
and maintenance demands have placed 
monetary obligations on the Members and 
Privilege Holders. Improvements long 
needed have been put in place; and while 
it would be unrealistic to expect that it 
was all done without a word of complaint, 
on balance it has been well received. One 
of the resulting benefits has been increased 
participation of membership in the Club's 
plans and operations. A conscious effort of 
the Club management to communicate 
decisions, and the reasons therefor, freely 
to the members has drawn participation in 
the process and enhanced respect for it. 

The initial installation of the first 
complete sprinkler system furnishes a 
good example of the importance of 
communication. When the project was 
undertaken in 1972 financing was ob- 
tained through an issue by the Club of 
$225,000 of 10-year bonds bearing a five 
percent coupon, payment of which was 


provided by a surcharge in membership 


Long-time bartender Felix 
Crisostomo retired in the early 
1980s after 34 years of service. 
Celebrating with Felix are 
members Gene Harrington, 
Doug Reddan, Charles 
Fairbanks, and Terry Bliss. 
The model car represents the 
Clubs gift to this valued 


employee. 


Following pages: The Valley 
Clubs Number 3 fairway and 
green, with Number 4 green 
behind the trees on the lefi. 


fees. The issue was sold to those members 


who wished to purchase. In 1992, when 
the system had to be replaced, a similar 
surcharge in the form of a temporary dues 
increase was imposed, the proceeds of 
which were committed to that and other 
capital outlays. The action was taken 
pursuant to the adoption by the Board of 
Directors in 1991 of a planned capital 
improvement program involving in excess 
of $2,000,000 to cover, in addition to the 
sprinklers, a new equipment and cart 
storage facility, tennis court improvement, 
clubhouse and grounds changes, and golf 
shop improvement. The difference from 
earlier years was primarily in advance 
planning of an extensive program, a means 
of financing without borrowing, and the 
timing of effecting the improvements. 
Thus all members of the Club, and Privi- 
lege Holders as well, took part in paying 
the bill; none could then assert that special 
interests were served; all could rightfully 
point with pride to the projects and share 
credit for them. By the same token all 
could share responsibility for mistakes 
made, which in turn led to pressure for 
more frequent and complete communica- 
tion. All of which assist in countering the 
“rumor mill” which can lead to misunder- 
standing and distortion. At the same time 
a renewed feeling of pride in the Club has 
brought the membership together. More 
than ever it is a place which the members 
delight in using. More than ever it is the 


envy of the community it occupies. 


(Chaya Se 


ENDURING VALUES 


Drow the founders of The Valley Club 


return today and stand on the small rise 
where the old practice green is placed they 
would probably nod slowly after viewing 
the scene and conclude that the course 
had, indeed, been well cared for. Even the 
deer, foxes, and coyotes are still sighted. 
The cypress and eucalyptus and oaks are 
taller, to be sure, but the wilderness on 
the side hills of the 10th, 11th, and 12th 
holes is virtually unchanged. If Alister 
MacKenzie could join them he might 
comment, “Bloody good, they haven't 
messed around with my design. It looks 
quite like it was the last time I saw it.” 
Which is by way of stating that the joy of 
The Valley Club course today is quite the 
same as it was nearly 70 years ago when 
the first round was played. A rather 
remarkable feat when one considers how 
prevalent the redesigning of golf courses 
has become. 

This is not due to happenstance. 
The founders, who acquired this magnifi- 
cent piece of property in the late 1920s, 
knew it for what it was—a unique, rolling, 
natural site that could not be duplicated 


elsewhere. Because of that understanding 
they employed the golf architect who was 
considered the best in the world at that 
time. - 

As we know, that architect was Dr. 
Alister MacKenzie. Born in Scotland in 
1870, he graduated from Cambridge 
University as a medical doctor. A dour 
and somewhat arrogant Scotsman, he had 
developed a unique design attitude and 
technique based on military experience 
in both the Boer War in South Africa 
and World War I. In both struggles he 
had become a specialist in camouflage. 
This led to his passion for naturalness in 
designing golf courses and a complete 
refutation of any devices that appeared 
artificial, unnatural and out of place. 
MacKenzie noted, years later, that success- 
ful golf courses, like camouflage, were 
dependent on using the natural features 
of the land to their utmost. He said: 
“When playing golf, man should be close 
with nature.” We can witness the wisdom 
of this approach every day we play The 
Valley Club course. John Fleming, super- 
intendent of the Olympic Club course in 


The closing holes at sunset, with 
a view of the Channel Islands. 
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Alister MacKenzie, designer of 
The Valley Club, in Scottish 
regalia. This portrait hangs 

in the Club Grill. 
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San Francisco, son of the man who was 
MacKenzie’s construction superintendent, 
states “The Valley Club is real MacKenzie.” 
In his book Golf Architecture, published 
in 1922, MacKenzie lists a number of 
characteristics he felt essential for good 


golf course design: 


1. There should be at least four 
3-par holes. (We have numbers 4, 8, 
11, and 14.) 


2. Each hole should have a different 
character. (Can one imagine four par 
3 holes which better match this 


requirement?) 


3. There should be a minimum of 
blind approach shots. (No exception 
at The Valley Club.) 


4, The course should have beauti- 
ful surroundings, and all artificial 
features should have so natural an 
appearance that a stranger is unable 
to distinguish them from nature 
itself. (How true this is of The 
Valley Club, and in such contrast 
with many of the newer courses 
which seem purposely to defy this 


criterion.) 


5. There should be a sufficient 
number of heroic carries from the 
tee. (Holes 2, 3, 8, 9, 10, 12, 14, 
16, and 18 qualify.) 


6. The course should be interesting 
to all levels of skill in golfers. The 
scratch player should be as chal- 
lenged as the high handicapper. 


7. The course should be equally 
interesting and challenging during 


Summer and Winter. 


MacKenzie was at his creative peak 
when the founders contracted with him to 
design The Valley Club. He had served as 
consulting architect to the Old Course at 
St. Andrews. His survey and description of 
the Old Course hangs in the men’s locker 
room of The Valley Club. He had just 
completed the design and construction 
of the Cypress Point course, having earlier 
drawn accolades for his Royal Melbourne 
course in Australia. Following the comple- 
tion of The Valley Club, Bobby Jones 
engaged him to participate in the design- 
ing and construction of Augusta National, 
home of the Masters. At about the same 
time MacKenzie wrote his second golf 
book, The Spirit of St. Andrews. It resided 
in his files until 1993 when his stepson 
came across it and had it published in 
1995. The original manuscript carried a 
forward by Bobby Jones, who acknowl- 
edged MacKenzie’s many unique contribu- 
tions. Because of his lasting, world- 


recognized accomplishments, MacKenzie 


is acknowledged as having had the greatest 


influence on design during the Golden 
Age of Golf Design. He described himself 
as “a pioneer of modern golf course 
architecture and the author of the first 
book on the subject.” 

A personal note: the father of our own 
Club member, Carol Lapham Valentine, 
was most influential in launching 
MacKenzie’s practice in the United States. 
Roger Lapham, President of the California 
Golf Association in the 1920s, was also 
one of the founders of Cypress Point Club 
and employed MacKenzie to design the 
new course to be built at Pebble Beach. 
Thus was born the Cypress Point course. 
It was shortly thereafter that the founders 
of The Valley Club contracted with him 
to build our course. 

Probably the main reason The Valley 
Club has stood the test of time so well 


was that MacKenzie seemed to serve the 


altars of natural simplicity and beauty. Deer are often seen crossing the 


= course—here three meander 
Not a single hole seems out of place or 


among the oaks on Number 7. 
below standard, no matter how often 
played. The simplicity, in a sense, is a 
little overwhelming. No fancy alterations. 
No deliberately shocking design features. 
Nothing contrived. One can imagine the 
lay of the land as he saw it before a hoe 
or shovel had moved a single stone. Peter 
Dye, the course designer who built the 
Stadium Course at PGA West, the Ocean 
Course at Kiawah, and the Stadium 
Course at TPC, all acclaimed as among 
the newest and “most modern” of the 
new courses, credits Alister MacKenzie 
with contributing to his understanding 
and success. 

However, this is but one leg of the 
remarkable design story behind The Valley 
Club. MacKenzie had a partner, Robert 
Hunter. Hunter, too, was a skillful practi- 


tioner and student of golf course design. 


8 


Number 3 in autumn color. 
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Indeed, in 1926 he had published a book 
on golf course design titled The Links. His 
book, and MacKenzie’s initial book Golf 
Architecture, are considered two of the top 
four books ever written on this subject. 
Both are rare books, treasured by collec- 
tors and drawing large prices at auctions. 
In addition, Hunter—who lived in Santa 
Barbara—became one of the early Valley 
Club members. Joining in 1929, he loved 
to play “his course.” He died in Santa 
Barbara in 1942. Hunter was primarily 
responsible for construction, with 
MacKenzie doing the designing. Small 
wonder The Valley Club course is so 
beautifully and carefully designed. In the 
men’s locker room can be seen the original 
engineering plan of the course appropri- 
ately signed “Hunter & MacKenzie”. How 
successful they were together can still be 
seen and appreciated. Hunter, as a sign of 
his affection for The Valley Club, gave a 
painting of Sunningdale Club, England, 


which also hangs in the men’s locker 
room. 

Two of MacKenzie’s principles of golf 
course excellence are manifested in bril- 


liant clarity at the Valley Club: 
= Every hole should have a different 


character, and... 


=>. The course should have beautiful 
surroundings, and all artificial 
features should have so natural 
an appearance that a stranger is 
unable to distinguish them from 
nature itself. 

Thus, we are presented with a pro- 
vocative concept which is at the heart of 
MacKenzie’s genius—eighteen individual 
creations, each unique unto itself but 
sharing a common bond with the natural 
surroundings, the result of which is an 
uncompromising and harmonious totality. 
Two holes at the Valley Club which clearly 


define MacKenzie’s architectural tenden- 


cies are Number 3 and Number 14. Leav- 
ing behind the relative ease of two par-fives, 
short by current standards and with mini- 
mal dangers, the golfer crosses Sheffield 
Drive to approach the third tee, and the 
challenge is joined. Hole Number 3 is a par 
four, 435 yards in length from the middle 
markers, and the first handicap hole. 
Standing on the tee, prior to weighing the 
specific task at hand, one’s initial response 
is to marvel at a cantle of Nature’s magnifi- 
cence. The vista of green fairway, edges 
softened and sheltered by oak and sycamore 
sentinels, with the coastal mountains a 
majestic backdrop, provides a stunning 
panorama and a moment for reverie. 

The third hole is slightly uphill with 
a subtle dogleg to the right. Picay Creek, 
silent in the summer or swelling with the 
rush of winter rains, is the hole’s principal 
defining characteristic, winding its way in 
front of the tee and hugging the fairway’s 
right flank. The hole’s difficulty results not 


only from its length but from a fairway 
which constricts to its narrowest point 200 
yards off the tee, right where most drives 
are either landing or coming to rest. Here 
an errant shot to the right will find 
creekbottom or an artfully placed fairway 
bunker; a drive veering left will land in a 
dense thicket of assorted vegetation, and 
the result is a lost ball or unplayable lie. 
Driving accuracy is essential. The long 
second shot is to a bi-level green sloping 
dramatically from back to front, where 


nothing but a deft putting touch will reap 


rewards. The green is well-bunkered with 


four sand traps, two on each side. Two 
additional bunkers, shaded by a large 
sycamore tree, guard the fairway’s left side 
as one approaches the green. Valley’s third 
hole has been recognized by the SCGA as 
one of the best eighteen holes in Southern 
California; its wedding of intrinsic beauty 
and design mastery is vintage MacKenzie. 


The Valley. Club’s signature hole is the 


Playing Number 14 green. 
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An aerial photograph taken by 
Club Member John Stewart in 
the early 1930s shows the Ist 
fairway and the clubhouse. 
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par-three fourteenth measuring 170 yards 
from the white markers. A distance of 
only a few steps separates the tee from the 
thirteenth green, and the golfer experiences 
a remarkable transformation as he or she 
arrives on the teeing area to gaze at the 
next target. Beautifully framed by fore- 
ground oaks, the expanse of the vista is 
inspirational. Encompassing the 14th green 
and the first fairway rising gently to meet 
the clubhouse and mountains beyond is a 
scene of unexpected and magnificent 
impact, counterbalancing an intimacy 
projected on previous holes. All the par- 
threes at the Valley Club share the com- 
mon design characteristic of elevated tees; 
the fourteenth also has an elevated green. 
This has the effect of foreshortening the 


visual perspective of the hole; the focal 


points of tee and green are naturally unified 
as equal partners intended to be linked by 
one shot, while the middle ground is 
visually marginalized. The 14th green is 
uniquely configured, wide and relatively 
shallow, with five bunkers guarding its 
perimeter. The putting surface has two 
levels allowing for a variety of pin positions, 
the most difficult being on the right side 
mandating a longer carry over sand for a 
realistic birdie try. 

A golf course architect brings a specific 
type of order to the landscape. It is an 
order which, when successfully orchestrated, 
carries one along myriad paths, savoring the 
physical challenges while soothing the soul. 
Satisying journeys often bring one full 
circle, and at the 14th hole, our guide, 
Alister MacKenzie, leads the way home. 


Early in 1997 the Club engaged Tom 


Doak and his firm to review every feature 


of the course and determine what few 
things that have changed over the years 
should be re-established. No major alter- 
ations. Simply some gentle refinements 
such as the rebuilding of the bunker on 
number 5 to reflect MacKenzie’s original 
design, and the re-shaping of some of the 
greens the fringes of which have grown a 
little out of shape over the many years of 
care. His assignment is to maintain and 
restore where necessary the original 
MacKenzie design, subject, of course, to 
reasonable restraints on expenditures. 


Doak, a student of MacKenzie, says 
this about The Valley Club: 


The thing that impresses me most 


An aerial view of the 6th, 7th, 
Ith, and 10th fairways looking 
toward the sea. 


about the work of Dr. Alister 
MacKenzie ts how his courses have 
continued to remain exciting and 
challenging to all levels of golfers. 
Most courses built by designers of his 
generation (even the most famous of 
them) have been considerably length- 
ened and their bunkers altered over 
the past seventy years. But MacKenzies 
work for The Valley Club has largely 
defied change. Indeed, the only major 
change in these sixty-five years has 
been the addition of championship 
tees on 9 and 12. 

The goal of every designer should 
be to get the absolute most out of 
the ground they are given, and 


MacKenzie consistently came closer 
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Number 4 and the bridge 
leading to the 11th green. 
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to that ideal than any golf architect 
before him or since. 

MacKenzie and his associates were 
artists in their formation of bunkers, 
and this is the only area where the 
Valley course has eroded over the years. 
With the help of old photographs, we 
hope to return his bunkers at The 


Valley Club to their original drama. 
Scott Puailoa, The Valley Club's golf 


professional for 20 years, knows the course 
as few others do. An admirer of 


MacKenzie’s skills, Scott states: 


...Lve played dozens of MacKenzie’ 
courses. Many have been altered over 
the years, frequently to their detriment. 
Fortunately, The Valley Club has 
about the least alterations of any, so 
when we play the course today we are 
playing as it was originally designed 


and constructed. 


Scott describes some of the subtleties 


of the course in this way: 


Sf ca sha sc 


... MacKenzie was always aware of 
the beauty of the landscape. One of 
his devices was to make all bunkers 
invisible as one looks back down the 
fairway from the green. Nothing but 
undulating green areas framed by 
trees and shrubs. 

The 4th hole plays shorter in the 
morning because a head-on breeze 
develops in the afternoon. The Valley 
holes numbers 7, 11, and 12 also 
receive an afternoon breeze that 
usually requires an extra club length. 
Holes 11 and 14 appear downhill, 
which entices one to use a shorter 
club. They are actually level tee to 
green. The 17th is deceiving because 
the green is at ground level, which 
affects the golfers depth perception. 
Holes 15 and 18 are longer than they 
appear on the scorecard because the 
uphill incline is pronounced and 
more than the eye perceives. Standing 


on the 16th tee, one can observe this 


phenomenon. This is one of the reasons 
the course plays longer than the 
yardage indicates. The par 53 and 
par 3’ have short yardage while the 
par 4% are long. 


We often hear the plea for perfect turf 
and greens. But that is not the natural state 
of a golf course. Through the green the 
turf is walked on, scourged by clubs, and 
beaten by balls. All this before we feel the 
impact of nature—drought, flooding, 
windstorms, insects, dying trees and 
bushes, scavenging and burrowing animals. 
Frequently, when we attempt to counter 
all of these forces, we do more harm than 
good. We are apt to over-water an area 
and threaten trees hundreds of years old; 
or to treat grasses with pesticides, insecti- 
cides, and chemical fertilizers that may 
bring us some instant gratification but 
cause damage in the long run. We literally 
spend hundreds of thousands of dollars to 
improve on Mother Nature but seem never 
quite satisfied. 

This is one of the reasons we are 
blessed to have had Alister MacKenzie 
design and supervise the construction of 
The Valley Club golf course. He believed 
in a practiced “naturalness” with never a 
hint of artificiality. He took the terrain as 
he found it, touched it as little as possible, 
designed to maintain and preserve the 
natural wonders of the land, and built a 
golf course that enhanced the nativeness 
of the site, never altering it grotesquely to 
attain unnatural or foreign effects. 

The Valley Club has a visual character 
all of its own. The ocean views as you tee 
off on 16—with the Channel Islands 
clearly visible—or the mountains as you 
tee off on 18—or the clubhouse views 
from the 14th tee. Where else is there such 
a variety combined with beauty? 

Shadows seem to have a particular and 
peculiar effect on The Valley Club. The 


course seems to change in appearance and 


structure—often day to day depending on 


the sun and decidedly from season to 
season. The 17th hole, for instance, often 
seems longer than expected as the shadows 
cover the green. Is there any green you 
miss more often—either too long, too 
short, or wide? The art of MacKenzie 
helped to create these changing impres- 
sions—the guarding bunkers which make 
the green seem shrunken; the gentle dog- 
leg which exaggerates your drive while 
deceiving you on your second shot. Other 
holes have similar if slightly different 
image changes., How difficult it is to get 
close to the pin on 7. The challenge to 
most of us of the second shot on 9. The 
many different shots you try on 12. These 
conditions didn’t just happen. They are 
the result of the careful and thoughtful art 
MacKenzie brought to us—and which the 
members have determinedly respected and 
maintained. 

As you read this book pretend you are 
one of the Founders. You are standing on 
what is now the old putting green and 
looking down and across the Ist, 15th, 
16th, and 18th holes. The view is little 
changed today from that of the late 1920s. 
The fall of the land, the rise of trees, the 
distant ocean and islands are all the same. 
How fortunate we are. 


Just as the Founders would be pleased 


Presidents of The Valley Club 

of Montecito past and present 
gathered on the terrace in 1997. 
Pictured are: (standing, from 
left) Merovick, Rapp, Reddan, 
Ort, Milligan. (Seated, from left) 
Williams, Bailey, Jackson, 
Buckingham, Crispin. 
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The view from the 14th tee, 


photographed by member 


Howard Elting in October 1947. 


Opposite: Looking at the 2nd 
green from the 13th fairway. 


Following pages: The 18th green. 
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with how true to their vision the succeed- 
ing generations have been in caring for 
our extraordinary golf course, they would 
feel the same toward the high standards 
and expectations that have been main- 
tained regarding membership. For no 
matter how well cared for the golf course 
may be, how lovingly preserved the 
warmth and mature comfort and beauty 
of the clubhouse, it would all be for 
naught if the quality and character of the 
membership were not equal to it. 

This has not always been an easy 
assignment. Within months of The Valley 
Club’s opening the nation was thrust into 
the worst and deepest depression in 
history. Then World War II demanded 
the country’s best and scores of members 
left for service for several years. Member- 
ship rolls plummeted. Half of the golf 
course was closed. Yet the standards were 
maintained. 

The Valley Club has sustained a 
reputation as being a beautiful and chal- 
lenging golf course. For those of us who 


play it and love it—and for no other 


reason—we were proud to learn in mid- 
1995 that our club had been officially 
recognized for the first time as one of the 
hundred finest of American golf courses. 
We knew it to be true all the time, and 
would really consider it one of the top ten. 
The facts are that from the date of its 
opening until today, virtually every com- 
munity institution, charitable organization, 
and civic group has received support and 
leadership from Valley Club members—as 
donors, volunteers, directors, trustees, and 
presidents. This is in keeping with the 
examples set by the Founders. The Club 
members have continued to feel it a 
responsibility to contribute funds and their 
talents and experience for the betterment 
of the community. And because of that 
tradition of service the quality of the 
membership has been maintained and 
extended. Since so many members recog- 
nize this need and respond so willingly 
the type of person the Club attracts today 
remains the type who founded the Club. 
That is why the Club’s greatest assets are 


its members. May it always be thus. 


RP orrcehots 


THE VALLEY CLUB 
OF MONTECITO 
1928 through 1997 


The following list was compiled from 
The Valley Club archival records, with 
attempts to avoid duplications. Our 
apologies to any members whose names 
were inadvertently excluded. 


Abbott, Tirey C. 

Abbott, William Martin 
Adams, John H. 
Alexander, Douglas 
Alexander, J. Beverly 
Allebrand, Kent N. 

Alt, George D. 

Alvord, Mrs. Virginia 
Anderson, Parker T. 
Anderson, Robert W. 
Andreae, Henry EF. G. 
Aramayo, Carlos V. 
Archer, Richard A. 
Armstrong II, Frank H. 
Armstrong, Mrs. Horace W. 
Ashkins, Gen. Milton H. 
Atkins Jr., Victor K. 
Atkins, Victor K. 
Austin, Dr. Warren R. 
Austin, Mrs. Warren R. 
Baade, Gen. Paul D. 
Babbitt, Gen. E. B. 
Babcock, Hugh H. 
Backus Jr., Standish L. 
Bacon, F. Norman 
Bacon, Mrs. Marjorie G. 
Baer, George V. 
Bailard, Willis R. 


Opposite: The bridge on Number 10. 


Bailard, Mrs. Willis R. 
Bailey, William J. 
Baird, Mrs. Matthew 
Baldwin, R. J. 
Baldwin, Mrs. R. J. 
Baldwin, Willis M. 
Balinger, Arthur B. 
Bancroft, John W. 
Bancroft, Mrs. John W. 
Baring, Alexander 
Baring, Mrs. Alexander 
Barker Jr., Norman 
Barker, Peter K. 
Barker, William H. 
Barnard, Col. J. H. 
Barter, Philip C. 
Bartholomew, Leon P. 
Barton, Dr. Richard 
Basham, David J. 
Basham, Mrs. Flora J. 
Bass, George E. 

Bass, Mrs. George E. 
Bayer, William J. 
Beard, Harold W. 
Beard, Kenneth H. 
Beaudette, Bruce 
Beckham, Robert P. 
Beckman, Frederick W. 
fen. Hon. R. Livingstone 
Belden, James Jerome 
Belden, Mrs. Marjorie King 
Belden, Richard P. 
Belford, P. Stanley 
Bell, Charles H. 

Bell, Danily C. 


Belser, Frank C. 

Belser, Mrs. Frank 

Belshe, Albert Thomas 
Benkard, Mrs. J. D. 
Bergen, Richard C. 
Bergen, Mrs. Richard C. 
Berkeley, Earl of (Lord) 
Berkeley, The Lady Mary 
Berkey II, Peter 

Berkey, Mrs. Clara K. 
Berrien, Price 

Berrien, Mrs. Price 
Bigelow, E. Thayer 
Bigelow, Franklin T. 
Bigelow, Mrs. Franklin T. 
Bigelow, Mrs; Natalie C. 
Bigelow, Thayer 

Bill, S. Richard 

Billings, C. K. G. 

Bishop, Frank 

Bishop, Mrs. Frances E. 
Bissell, Dr. Elmer J. 
Bjornstad, Gen. Alfred W. 
Black, William M. 

Black, Mrs. William M. 
Blackburn, William W. 
Blackburn, Mrs. William W. 
Blackwood, Admiral Norman J. 
Blair III, Wiley 

Blakiston, Thomas Buchanan 
Blankenhorn, David 
Bleeker, Dr. Harry Harlan 
Bliss, Mrs. Anna B. 

Bliss, Mrs. Francis E. 
Bliss, Robert Woods 
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Bliss, Terry G. 

Bloch, Thomas M. 
Block, Leigh 

Blundell, Eustace 
Boardman, Dr. W. W. 
Bodman, Harold C. 
Body, William 
Boeseke, Mrs. Elmer 
Bogardus Jr., Darrell J. 
Boldt Jr., George C. 
Boldt, Charles 

Boldt, Mrs. Charles 
Bolger, Raymond W. 
Booth, Gordon M. 
Booth, Franklin Otis 
Booth, Fred H. 
Booth, W. Harold 
Borden, Richard 

Boss, Hugh M. 
Boswell, Mrs. James G. 
Bothin, Mrs. Henry 
Bourne, Arthur K. 
Bovard, Mrs. James N. 


Bowers, Mrs. Martha D. 


Boyd, Scott Lee 
Boyd, Mrs. Scott Lee 


Brackenbury, Mrs. Benjamin A. 


Bradley Jr., Wilson 


Bradley, Frederick W. G. 


Bradley, Joseph 

Bradley, Mrs. Joseph C. 
Braun, C. Allan 

Braun, C. William 
Braun, John G. 

Braun, Mrs. John G. 
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Brazelton, Osborne T. 
Breckenridge, Col. John C. 
Breckenridge, Hugh 
Breeden, Mrs. Greta Teren 
Breitling, Mrs. Franz 
Brevier, Maurice 
Bridgeford, B. J. 

Briggs, Walter M. 

Briggs, Mrs. Walter M. 
Brinton, William M. 
Bridgeford, B. J. 
Bromfield, Arthur W. 
Brooks, Ralph D. 
Brooks, Mrs. Ralph D. 
Brown, Andrew 

Brown, Mrs. Andrew 
Brown, Cameron 

Brown, Dean 

Brown, Dr. Rexwald 
Brown, Eugene F. 

Brown, Gardner 

Brown, Mrs. Gardner 
Brown, Ralph J. 

Brown, Stanley 

Brown, Mrs. Stanley 
Brown, Willard E. 

Brush, Dr. Nathaniel 
Brush, Mrs. Nathaniel H. 
Bruun-Andersen, Lars 
Bryant III, Ernest A. 
Bryant Jr., Ernest A. 
Bryant, Mrs. Suzan B. 
Bryce, Peter Cooper 
Bryce, Mrs. Peter Cooper 
Buchanan, Dr. David L. 


Buckingham, Donald 
Bucklew, Dr. W. Bruce 
Buell Jr., Temple H. 
Bull, Col. Henry T. 
Bull, L. Perkins 

Bullock, Alec J. 

Burden, Andrew 
Burden, Shirley C. 
Burnaby, Homer H. 
Burnett, Andrew H. 
Burnett, Mrs. Andrew H. 
Burrows, Robert H. 
Burrows, Mrs. Robert H. 
Bush, James Irving 
Bush, Mrs. Ethel V. 
Bush, R. Robert 
Butcher, Harry C. 
Butcher, Mrs. Harry C. 
Butler, Mrs. Francis D. 
Butterworth, William 
Butterworth, Mrs. William 
Butts, John H. 

Butts, Mrs. John H. 
Byerly, Oliver F. 

Cable, Hiram S. 

Cairns, Mrs. James 
Callahan, Mrs. Elaine C. 
Calmer, Richard T. 
Cameron, Hector J. 
Campbell Jr., James E. 
Campbell, Dr. Howard 
Campbell, Mrs. Colin 
Campbell, Neil F. 
Canby, James B. 
Cannell, Joseph K. 


Cannell, Mrs. Joseph K. 
Cardwell, Miss Jean 
Carney, Robert M. 
Carpenter, Mrs. Robert H. 
Carpenter, N. U. 

Carr, Mrs. George W. 
Carr, Sabin H. 

Carr, T. Patrick 
Carrington, William T. 
Carter, R. Wesley 

Cary, Arthur P. 

Case, John 

Case, Mrs. John M. 
Cass, Thomas F. 

Cass, Mrs. Thomas F. 
Cassriel, Harold G. 
Castleman, William P. 
Cate, Curtis W. 
Chalifoux, Harold L. 
Chalifoux, Mrs. Harold L. 
Chamberlain, Roy 
Chancellor, Dr. Philip S. 
Chancellor, Philip M. 
Chandler, Daniel McE 
Chandler, Edwin R. 
Chandler, Mrs. Edwin R. 
Chaney, Alger 

Chapin, Mrs. Chester W. 
Charnley, William S. 
Chase, Charles C. 
Chase, Mrs. Charles C. 
Chase, Harold S. 
Chaston, John 
Chatfield-Taylor, Hobart C. 
Chester, Dr. Spencer 


Chester, Mrs. Spencer 
Child, John Howard 
Child, Mrs. John Howard 
Clark Jr., Ernest M. 

Clark, Alfred B. 

Clark, Charles W. 

Clark, Dr. Daniel M. 
Clark, Dr. George O. 
Clark, Franklin T. 

Clark, Howard L. 

Clark, Mrs. Hugette 
Clark, Mrs. Lewis 

Clark, Mrs. William Andrew 
Clark, Paul M. 

Clarke, David H. 

Clarke, Mrs. David H. 
Clarke, Frederick E. 
Clemens Jr., Barton 
Clifford, George H. 
Clifford, Mrs. George H. 
Cline, James S. 

Cline, Mrs. James S. : 
Clyde, George W. 

Clyde, Mrs. George W. 
Clyne, James W. 

Coad, William J. 

Cobbs, Thomas F. 
Cochran, Dwight M. 
Cochran, Lamont Martin 
Cochrane, Captain Pelham 
Cochrane, Mrs. Anna L. C. 
Coleman Jr., John 
Coleman Jr., Joseph G. 
Coleman Jr., Mrs. Joseph G. 


Coleman, George E. 


Coleman, Thomas M. 
Colman, Ronald 

Colt, Alexander 

Colt, Samuel 

Connell, John 

Connell, Michael 
Converse, Converse M. 
Converse, Mrs. Converse M. 
Cooke, Mrs. Beach 
Coolidge, David H. 
Cooney, C. Michael 
Cooper, Mrs. John McGrew 
Corle, Mrs. Jean Armstrong 
Cornell, Alverin M. 
Cort, Stewart S. 
Cosgrove, John C. 

Cote, James F. 

Cotton, Doyle W. 
Courtois, Mrs. Yvonne 
Cramblit, Lue D. 

Crane, Joshua 

Crary, Gordon B. 
Crawford Jr., Leland M. 
Crawford, Charles W. 
Crawford, John V. 
Crawford, Thomas 
Crispin, J. Hewes 
Crocker, C. Templeton 
Crocker, William H. 
Cronkhite, Gordon F. 
Crosby, Bing 

Cross, James B. 

Crowe, Arthur L, 
Crutcher, John Page 
Crutcher, Mrs. John Page 
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Cudahy, Edward 

Cudahy, Gerald C. 
Cudahy, Michael 

Cudahy, Miss Clara 
Cudahy, Miss Elizabeth 
Culley, Thomas Knight 
Culley, Mrs. Thomas Knight 
Cummings, J. W. 
Cunningham, Howard 
Cunningham, Mrs. Edward 
Currier, Jefferson D. 
Cutcheon, Col. F W. M. 
Dabney, Alfred S. 
Dabney, Charles W. 
Dabney, Samuel R. 

Dahl, Norman M. 
Dalsemer, Leonard 
Dalsemer, Mrs. Leonard 
Dalzell, T. Paul 

Daniell, William F. 
Daniels, Charles M. 
Daniels, Mrs. Florence G. 
Davidson, James E. 
Davis, Col. Edward 
Davis, Harold H. 

Davis, Mrs. Harold H. 
Davis, Mrs. T. Morgan 
Davis, Minot 

Davy, Capt. Algernon A. S. 
Day, H. Matthew 

Day, Mrs. Willametta K. 
Day, Theodore J. 

Dayton, Arthur R. 
Dayton, Mrs. Arthur 

De LArbre, Albert V. 
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De LArbre, Charles 

De LArbre, Count Albert 
de Laittre, John 

de Laittre, Mrs. Karl 

De Mott, Jr., Clayton M. 
De Peyster, George L. 

De Peyster, Mrs. George L. 
De Ware, Col. W. Curtis 
De Ware, Mrs. Emily W. 
DeGroot, John S. 
DeGroot, Willard G. 
Dempster, Charles W. 
Denison, John Hopkins 
Denison, Mrs. John H. 
Denison, Paul M. 
Dennehy, Mrs. Charles 
Denny, Col. Charles S. 
Denny, Mrs. Charles S. 
Dent, W. Douglas 
Dent, Mrs. W. Douglas 
Desloge, Firmin Vincent 
Desloge, Mrs. Firmin 
Dick III, Albert B. 
Dickinson Jr., William R. 


Dickinson Jr., Mrs. William R. 


Dickinson, Sydney J. 
Dickinson, William R. 


Dickinson, Mrs: William R. 


Dieterich, Alfred E. 
Dieterich, Mrs. Alfred E. 
Dillman, Bradford 
Dillman, Josephine M. 
Dillon Jr, Herbert L. 
Dillon, John T. 

Dingle, Harold H. 


Dodson, Charles R. 
Doheny, Timothy M. 
Dommerich, Louis E. 
Donnelley, Thorne 
Donovan, William J. 
Doolan, Jerome K. 

Douglas, Dr. Malcolm 
Douglas, Mrs. Malcolm 
Douglas, James H. 
Douglass, Kingman 
Doulton, Harold S. 
Doulton, Mrs. Harold S. 
Doulton, Robert H. 

Drain, Mrs. Vincent E. 
Drake, Harrington 

Drake, Mrs. Harrington 
Drake, Joseph R. 

Dresser, Steven B. 

Dressler, Miss Marie 
Dreyfus Jr., Louis G. 
Dreyfus, Louis G. 

Dreyfus, Mrs. Louis G. 
Duane, William North 
Dubbs, C. P. 

Duca, Maurice J. 

Dunbar IV, Dr., William H. 
Dunbar IV, Mrs. William H. 
Dunham, Austin 

Dunham, Mrs. Douglas Lloyd 
DuPont, Miss Amy E. 
Dutton, Mrs. Dunn 
Dyer, John E. 

Earle, Edwin 

Earle, Mrs. Edwin 
Ebright, James N. 


Eddy, Dr. George Milvern 
Eder, Henry S. 

Edmonds Jr., Warner 
Edmonds Jr., Mrs. Warner 
Edmonds Sr., Warner 
Edmonds, George W. 
Edmonds, Mrs. George 
Edwards Jr., Roy S. 
Edwards, Archie M. 
Edwards, Duncan L. 
Edwards, Mrs. Duncan L. 
Edwards, George S. 
Edwards, Mrs. George S. 
Edwards, John S. 
Edwards, Mrs. John S. 
Ehrlich, Grant C. 

Eichler Sr., Peter J. 
Eichler, Rudolph 

Eichler, Mrs. Rudolph 
Elkins, Annette MacFarlane 
Elkins, Felton 

Elliott, Caleb D. 

Ellis, Dr. Eugene J. 

Ellis, Edward C. 

Elston, Harry K. 

Elston, Mrs. Harry K. 
Elting, Howard 

Elting, Mrs. Howard 
Emanuel, Mrs. Gerald 


Emert, Frederica Frelinghuysen 


Emmons, Dr. Robert J. 
Engs III, Edward W. 
Erdman, C. Pardee 
Erdman. R. H. Donadlicg 
Erickson, Dr. Douglas W. 


Erving, John Langdon 
Erving, Mrs. J. Langdon 
Evans, Ellicott 

Evans, Holden A. 
Eversole, Dr. Henry O. 
Eversole, Mrs. Henry O. 
Fagan Jr., Paul I. 

Failing, Dr. Robert M. 
Fairbanks III, Charles W. 
Fairbanks, Charles W. 
Fairman Jr., Mrs. Fred W. 
Fales, Gen. Warren Eugene 
Faletti, Reginald M. 
Fargo III, Edward A. 
Fargo Jr., Edward A. 
Fargo Jr., Mrs. Edward A. 
Farish Jr., Wiliam Wheeler 
Farish, Charles B. 

Farley, Edward P. 

Farley, James D. 

Farrand, Max 

Farrand, Mrs. Max 
Farrell, William Mason 
Fe Bland, Leon 

Fe Bland, Mrs. Leon 

Fell, Douglas E. 

Fellowes, John E. 

Fenzi, Warren E. 

Fernald, Reginald 

Field, Salisbury 

Fiske, Dr. L. Gordon 
Fithian, Joel Remington 
Fithian, Mrs. Anna Stow 
Fleetwood, William D. 
Fleetwood, Mrs. William D. 


Fleischmann, Major Max C. 
Fleischmann, Mrs. Max 
Fleming, Mrs. Adrian S. 
Fleming, Mrs. David 
Fleming, Wallace 
Fletcher Jr., Clark R. 
Fletcher, Herman W. 
Flynn, Edward C. 
Flynn, Mrs. Edward C. 
Fogg, Philip S. 

Foley, Edward T. 

Foley, Mrs. Edward T. 
Forbes, John M. 
Forbes, Mrs. John M. 
Forbes, Mrs. Minnie G. 
Ford, Edward T. 

Ford, Lawrence C. 
Ford, Mrs. Lawrence C. 
Ford, Mrs. Frances D. 
Forman, B. Kendall 
Forsyth, Mrs. Gloria B. 
Foster, Hugh K. 

Foster, Mrs. Hugh K. 
Foster, Varick 

Francis, J. D. Perry 
Francis, Mrs. J. D. Perry 
Frank, Harold R. 
Frank, Stephen T. 
Franklin, Dr. Walter S. 
Fraser, Col. James 
Fraser, Mrs. James W. 
Frazee, Verne 

Frazee, Mrs. Verne 
Fredericks, John D. 


Free Jr, James L. 


Free, James L. 

Free, Mrs. James L. 
Free, John 

French, Col. George Watson 
French, Donald W. 
French, Mrs. Donald W. 
Frink, Harlow C. 

Frost, Francis D. 
Frothingham, Brooks 
Fuller, Alvin 

Fuller, Winston R. 
Fuller, Mrs. Winston R. 
Fullerton, James D. 
Fyle, Miss Gretchen 
Gale, Robert I. 

Gale, Mrs. Robert I. 
Gamble III, Thomas J. 
Gates, Dr. Russell 
Gates, Freeman 

Gates, Stephen 

Gates, Mrs. Stephen 
Gavit, E. Palmer 

Gavit, Mrs. E. Palmer 
Gaylord, George S. 
Geiger III, William D. 
Geiger Jr., William. D. 
Gerstell, A. Frederick 
Geyman, Dr. Milton J. 
Gibbons, John 

Giesen, Mrs. Rowe Sutter 
Gilbert Jr., Edward A. 
Gill, John W. 

Gill, William S. 

Gillatt, Arnold 
Gilleland, Pierre H. 
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Gilleland, Mrs. Pierre 
Gillespie, Eugene P. 
Gillespie, J. Waldron 
Gilmore, Howard N. 
Girdler, Mrs. Snowden 
Gladwin, Harold S. 
Gladwin, Mrs. Harold S. 
Glass, John M. 

Glass, Mrs. John M. 
Gleichmann, Ted 
Gleichmann, Mrs. Ted 
Gleichmann, Vic 
Glendenning, Dr. Logan 
Glendenning, Mrs. Logan 
Glenn, Paul E 

Godwin, William H. 
Goelet, Robert 

Goodell, Robert 
Goodspeed, Dr. Stephen S. 


Goodspeed, Mrs. Stephen S. 


Goodwin, Wallace Blair 
Gould, Mrs. Clara H. 
Gower, William 

Grafe, Paul 

Graff, Clarence 
Graham, Dr. Walter C. 
Graham, Mrs. Walter C. 
Graham, Maj. John D. 
Grant, Richard A. 
Grant, Mrs. Richard A. 
Grant, Steven P. 

Gray Jr., David 

Gray Jr., Mrs. David 
Gray, Mrs. David 

Gray, Charles C. 


Gray, Miles 

Gray, Mrs. Miles 

Gray, Paul 

Green, C. Frederic 
Green, Mrs. Dolly 
Green, Mrs. Mary Ann 
Greene Jr., Clifford 
Greene, Clifford 

Greene, Luther 

Greene, Milbury M. 
Greene, Mrs. Milbury M. 
Greene, Mrs. Chamberlain 
Greenough II, Charles P. 
Greenough, Hamilton P. 
Greenough, Mrs. Hamilton P. 
Griffeth, Claude M. 
Griffeth, Mrs. Claude M. 
Griffeth, William G. 
Griffeth, Mrs. William G. 
Griffith, Mrs. Eleanor 
Griffith, Richard M. 
Guasti, Secondo 

Guasti, Mrs. Secondo 
Gulbransen, Gary G. 
Gunn Jr., Robert G. 
Hadden, Robert J. 
Haden, Patrick C. 

Hague, Charles W. 

Hale, Mrs. Girard Van Barkloo 
Hall, Mrs. Cameron B. 
Hall, William H. 

Hall, Mrs. William H. 
Halls, Jay C. 

Halls, Mrs. Jay C. 


Hamilton, Alexander 


Hamilton, Gen. Pierpont M. 
Hamilton, Col. George L. 
Hamilton, Mrs. George L. 
Hamilton, Mrs. Mae L. 
Hamilton, William Pierson 
Hamilton, Ian Morgan 
Hamlin, John 

Hamlin, Mrs. John 
Hammond, George Fiske 
Hammond, Mrs. George F. 


Hammond, Mrs. Gardiner G. 


Hampton, Hubert 
Hanchett, Lewis E. 
Handtmann III, George E. 
Hanes, Mrs. Elizabeth 
Hanmer, H. William 
Hanna, Mrs. Howard M. 
Hanssen, Mrs. William H. 
Harcourt, Alfred | 
Harcourt, Mrs. Alfred 
Harcourt, Hastings 
Harcourt, Mrs. Hastings 
Hardenbergh, Col. R. W. 
Hardman, Mrs. Thomas J. 
Harkness, Edward S. 
Harkness, Mrs. Edward S. 
Harmon, Rawson B. 
Harrigan, John F 
Harrington, Eugene I. 
Harrington, Mrs. Eugene I. 
Harrison, Edmund P. 
Hartmann, Dr. Peter 
Hartog, Jacob 

Harvey, Ford 

Harvey, Miss Katherine 


Harvie, Peter L. 

Haskell Jr., Dr. Melville 
Haskell, Schuyler A. 

Hatch, Roger Conant 
Hatch, Mrs. Roger Conant 
Havre, Mrs. John B. 
Hawley, Stuart 

Hawley, Theodore S. 
Hazard. Mrs. Roland G. 
Hazeltine Jr., Herbert S. 
Hazeltine Jr., Mrs. Herbert S. 
Healey, Columbus 

Heaney, John William 
Heaney, Mrs. Dorothy Fithian 
Heberton, Craig 

Heberton, Mrs. Craig 
Hedrick, Sanger C. 
Hedrick, William Scott 
Heimann, Richard T. 
Heimlich, Dr. Albert C. 
Heintz, Carl 

Heitman, Charles E.° 
Heitman, Mrs. Charles Edwin 
Hellmann, Richard 
Hellmann, Mrs. Richard H. 
Henzell, Arthur A. 

Herrick, John L. 

Hertel, Ronald L. 

Hertel, Ronald W. 

Hester, M. Raymond 
Heston, Loomis 

Heston, Mrs. Loomis 


Higgins, Boyd 


Higginson, Mrs. Ednah Girvan 


Hill, Christopher M. 


Hill, Milton A. 

Hill, Mrs. Ralph W. 

Hill, Ralph Waldo Snowden 
Hill, Mrs. Ralph Waldo Snowden 
Hilton, Robert 

Hilton, Mrs. Robert 
Hinckley, Mrs. Freeman 
Hinsdale, Rush C. 

Hixon, Alexander P. 
Hixon, Joseph M. 
Hodges, Walter E. 
Hoefling, Ludwig 
Hoffman, H. Leslie 
Hoffman, Mrs. H. Leslie 
Hoffman, W. Burns 
Hoffmann, Bernhard 
Hogan Jr., Dr. Walter L. 
Holland, John E. 

Holland, Mrs. John E. 
Hollins, Gerald V. 
Hollman, Robert R. 
Holmes, Christian R. 
Holmes, Mrs. Christian R. 
Holway, Darwin A. 
Hooper, Mrs. Andrew 
Hooper, Mrs. William 
Hoover Jr., Herbert 
Hoover Jr, Mrs. Herbert 
Hopkins, L. Arundel 
Horne, Mrs. Jila Watson 
Horton. Mrs. George Terry 
Hotchkis, Preston B. 
Hough, S. Lachlan 

How, Dr. Harold W. 
Howard, Nelson A. 
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Howell, Thornton 
Howes, Durward 

Hoyt, John Sherman 
Hromadka, Donald J. 
Huber, Gilbert 
Huggins, Dr. Benjamin H. 
Hunt, Jarvis 

Hunter Jr., Kenneth H. 
Hunter, Clark M. 
Hunter, Derk K. 
Hunter, Kenneth H. 
Hunter, Mrs. Helen 
Hunter, Robert E. 
Hunter, Mrs. Robert 
Hunting, Edgar H. 
Huntington, Edward O. 
Huntsinger, Fritz R. 
Hurley Jr., James H. 
Hurst, Col. Paul 
Husting, Peter M. 
Hutson, Don 

Hutton, Curtis W. 
Hyde, Robert S. 

[accaci, Paul Thayer 
Ireland, Harry B. 
Ireland, Mrs. Harry B. 
Irvan, Reuben J. 

Isham, Albert Keep 
Isham, Ralph 

Isham, Mrs. Ralph 
Isham, Robert T. 
Jackson Jr., Charles H. 
Jackson Jr., Mrs. Charles H. 
Jackson Jr., Palmer G. 
Jackson Sr., Mrs. Charles H. 
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Jackson, Harry 

Jackson, James H. 
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